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Dizzy Gillespie 


DAVE BLACK and LUDWIG 


Dave Black can’t remember a time when he 
wasn’t in love with drums. Born in Philadelphia 
in 1928, he was only 14 when he began a five-year 

course of study under Jess Altmiller. At 18, he Here's the Ludwig 2. ented fal 
was jobbing around . . . in such places as Phila- combination volume) 

delphia’s river-section Blue Note, with such peo- Dave Black prefers: 4 and 5. Two 8x12” 


1. 54%2"x14” classic 
snare drum 


ple as Georgie Auld, Charley Parker and Buddy 
DeFranco. 


Not much later, he joined Duke Ellington at 
the Paramount Theater in New York City. He 
was still in his early twenties when he played 
Carnegie Hall, Chicago’s Blue Note, the Down 
Beat in San Francisco. 


He joined a combination backing up Lena 
Horne, and settled in San Francisco. Later, he 
went with Bob Scobey’s Dixieland group. He’s 
now a featured soloist with Scobey, and it’s 
obvious: He still loves those drums. 

They're Ludwig Drums—another “long-as-he- 
can-remember” enthusiasm with Dave Black. 

Make your next set Ludwig .. . the drums that 
LET you be, and HELP you be, as good as you 
CAN be. We make them that way because we’re 
in love with drums, ourselves. 


~ 


tom toms. 
6. 16”x18” floor tom 
7. and 8. Two 15” thin 
hi hat cymbals 
9.17” medium cymbal, 


crash 

10. 19” medium-heavy 
ride cymbal. 

11. 20” heavy ride cymbal 

_ on floor stand 

Sticks: Buddy Rich model 
Brushes: 191A 
Finish: White marine 


Send coupon today for your set of “Big L” 
standup display cards featuring your fa- 
vorite drummers. FREE! 


NAM 
ADDRESS. 
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Ludwig Drum Co. « Makers of WFL Drums 
1728 North Damen Ave. « Chicago 47, til. 
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See your music store 

or write— : a 

The Martin Band instrument Co., NifA : $ Roy 
Elkhart, Indiana ; a Eldridge 
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chords and discords 





Sad Holiday. .. 


To the Editor: 

I would like to take violent exception 
to reader Chronopoulus’ letter concerning 
Billie Holiday in your Dec. 26 issue. 

It has bothered me for some time that 
so many so-called jazzophiles permit their 
eyes to become so clouded by nostalgia 
(perhaps sympathy), that they fail to see 
what is happening right before their noses. 
Some of the “greats” of jazz have lost 
their horns and this fact should be accept- 
ed as is. 

I do not doubt that Mr. C. has “gone 
back and listened to all eras of jazz.” 
Neither do I dispute his arguments that 
Lady Day has had a very pround influence 
on the entire scene as we know it today. 
What I do dispute are such poorly thought 
out and emotionally written statements as, 
“For your information, Mr. Gold, Lady 
can outproject any pop or jazz singer in 
the field!” (So now, Mr. Gold, I guess you 
know.) This is not stated as an opinion 
but as an undeniable statement of cold 
fact. The worst part of it is that it is 
pure nonsense. Listen to Joe Williams, Ray 
Charles, or one of the others on the scene 
and you'll hear, if you have any ears at 
all, what I mean. 

“As for Lady being coarse, never!” 
Never? An awfully big word. 

Let’s get down to the facts. Within the 
last year I have heard Lady Day in four 
concerts in New York City. At each con- 
cert the audience, for the most part, be- 
came a sympathetic and polite mass of 
persons with big memories and no ears. 
Those who listened had to admit that 
Lady sang miserably out of tune with a 
voice which is a mere rasping suggestion 
of what it once was. All you have to do 
is listen, man—with ears—not memories. 

At this time, I would like to ask you 
Mr. C., whether you still hold so stead- 
fastly to your so-called opinions; now that 
you have seen how many fingers your “fone 
hand” has to have according to those who 
presented this year’s Down Beat poll, men 
in the business (usually for some time). 

My only regret is that you don’t have 
ears that big. 


New York City 


Gary Carter 


Last Try... 


To the Editor: 

If perseverance is virtue (?) and this 
true tale gives any amount of encourage- 
ment to a tyro in any field of the creative 
arts, I will be made much happier.Many 
years ago, I was under the impression I 
had a talent as a song-writer, but after col- 
lecting several tons of rejection slips, I de- 
cided to forget about lyrics and concen- 
trate on purely instrumental numbers. 

After compiling a complete list of pub- 
lishers for this type of music, I systemati- 
cally bombarded them with my creations. 
One day, I discovered (after rejection slips 


Hollywood, Calif. 


started to return to me even faster than 
I was sending out copies of my music) 
that I was down to the last legitimate pub- 
lisher on my list in the good old U.S.A. 

I said to myself “What is the use of 
going through the routine of having an- 
other publisher post-haste my sharps and 
flats back to me,” but a gambling instinct 
prevailed and into Uncle Sam’s receptacle 
for mail went my music to be delivered to 
my “Last of the Mohicans.” 

Just try to imagine the depth of my sur- 
prise, when about a week later I received 
a letter from this publisher and I quote. 

“We are sorry your compositions did not 
reach us at an earlier date because we 
would have liked to have included your 
numbers in an instruction book just com- 
pleted by a nationally known artist and 
sent to the press. 

However, if you will consent to have a 
few minor changes made in your composi- 
tions by our staff arranger we will pub- 
lish your three numbers in sheet music 
form and they will be placed on sale all 
over the world.” 

I would like to repeat, this story is true, 
and my last chance publisher fulfilled his 
promise to me and as far as I know it 
was as profitable for him as it was for 
me. 


Robert J. Sloan 


East Is East... 
Downey, Calif. 
To the Editor: 


Many people argue that there is no 
basic difference between east coast and 
west coast jazz; but for a long time I felt 
that there must be a difference between 
the two since the easterners have always 
impressed me more than those out here 
(California). On Dec. 8 the CBS network 
provided me with an answer in John Cros- 
by’s superb production The Sound of Jazz; 
admittedly, the program was dedicated to 
the blues and featured for the most part 
many of the middleroaders, but there was 
an excitement present in every tune, no, 
in every bar, that caught one up in the 
action. Alas, Jim Giuffre, the prophet of 
the west coast, had to follow Hawkins, 
Basie, Dickenson Eldridge, et al, and he 
came off a very second best; to be frank, 
his group was dull and _ uninteresting. 
Giuffre’s excitementless Three was a sad 
comment on the state of jazz in the west; 
his repetitive phrases left a great deal to 
be desired. 

This dullness seems to permeate most of 
the west coast scene; the lack of vigor and 
all too obvious coyness makes the spirited 
blowing of Blakey, Monk, Jackson, Silver, 
Thompson, and the old stars much more 
attractive. A diet of nothing but tapioca 
is pretty tiresome; I prefer the curry of 
the easterners. 

John Crosby deserves some sort of award 
for the only nationwide presentation of an 
all jazz program that was pure jazz and, 
most important of all, intelligently done. 

Clint Hopson 
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the first chorus 
By Jack Tracy 


@ I see where Ray Anthony says he 
aims to breathe new life into the 
dance band business shortly by com- 
ing out with a rock ’n’ roll band. 

“I have come to the conclusion that 
a whole generation of dancers has 
grown up around us,” he says. “The 
only thing wrong is that bands 
haven’t been playing their type of 
music.” 

Translation: 

After going to Hollywood to ap- 
pear in the movie Daddy Long Legs, 
Ray got bitten by the bug and hoped 
to make a career out of the movies. It 
didn’t work. 

He landed a TV show and a spon- 
sor, but it didn’t last, despite the fact 
it was pitched as a cinch because 
bands were the coming thing on TV. 

He has now discovered that he has 
to go back on the road again and 
build up a whole new audience. The 
addition of some rock ’n’ roll tunes is 
the gimmick. 

I’m afraid it will take more than 
that to make a success. 

First of all, there are some bands 
that have been playing “their type of 
music.” Among the big bands, Buddy 
Morrow has been doing it for years. 
Smaller groups like Fats Domino and 
Bill Haley have made a fortune play- 
ing rock ’n’ roll for dancing. 

Youngsters know what they want 
and where to go for it. They have indi- 
cated that they want the genuine ar- 
ticle when it comes to r. ’n’ r. Wheth- 
er that genuine article is of any musical 
value is not under discussion at this 
time. 

But what is under discussion is 
Anthony’s implication that he is going 
back out to save the dance band 
business and that he’s got just the 
ticket. 

He’s going out on the road to save 
the Anthony name and to try to get 
back among the group of top band- 
leaders in the country. It will take 
much of the same hard work he put in 
for years before crashing through, and 
a good band, and some action on rec- 
ords. 

Simply tossing in Jailhouse Rock 
and Be Bop Baby and having the 
drummer bang some backbeats will 
not assure success or save the business. 

It will create excitement only if it 
is itself exciting. 
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——— MUSIC NEWS 


Eddie Condon switches to Bourbon; some more scholarships; some Christmas music from 
Maynard Ferguson; headaches for Caesar, and a bit of white tie jazz are among the fea- 
tured stories in the regular news roundup that begins on page 7. 


————— FEATURES 


FRANK HOLZFEIND: A CROSS SECTION 
Another in a serios of self-portraits of people in music. By Don Gold. 


DIZZY GILLESPIE: COVER STORY 

How an influential musician has also become a mature, creative person. By Dom Cerulli. 
DON JACOBY: EVERYTHING'S JAKE 

A studio trumpet man tells what it takes to make that route, By Don Gold. 

THE TRUMPET IN JAZZ: A HISTORY 

What is a trumpet and who contributed most to and with it? By Leonard Feather. 
HARRY JAMES: THE HORN STILL BLOWS 

Back from a successful European tour, Harry is an enthused man. By John Tynan. 

OUT OF MY HEAD 

Second in a new series of anecdotes and backstage sounds of music. By George Crater. 


UP BEAT: SPECIAL FEATURE 


Another in @ special series of complete bo arr ts by Bill Russo. 











———- MUSIC IN REVIEW 


@ The Blindfold Test (Jimmy Rushing) 31 
@ Jaz Records 20 


———— DEPARTMENTS 


@ Charivari {Dom Cerulli) 

@ Chords and Discords 

@ The First Chorus (Jack Tracy) 
@ The Hot Box (George Hoefer) 


@ Popular Records 





@ Perspectives (Ralph J. Gleason) 
@ Radio and TV (Will Jones) 

@ Strictly Ad Lib 

@ Tangents (Don Gold) 


On The Cover 





Mickey Pallus' bristling portrait of Dizy 
Gillespie was a pretty ideal one to cover the 
special features on trumpets and trumpet 
men in this issue. Don't miss reading Dom 
Cerulli's absorbing story about the Dizzy of 
today that starts on page II. 


Subscription cates three years in advance. Add $i a year 
subscri outs end Cesady. Sepa school libra: 
: 3 ress notice must 


cane 


MAHER PUBLICATIONS; DOWN BEAT; COUNTRY AND WESTERN JAMBOREE; MUSIC ‘58; JAZZ 
RECORD REVIEWS; RADIO Y ARTICULOS ELECTRICOS; BEBIDAS; ELABORACIONES Y ENVASES. 
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Quality-tested! 
Smooth response! 
Finest tone! 

Not just words — 


Try ‘em and hear 








strictly ad lib 





NEW YORK 

JAZZ: Lionel Hampton and his band sailed for a fi 
month goodwill tour which will include stops in Israd 
Ghana; and several hundred concerts in 96 cities. He 
appear at Ghana in March to introduce his original sym 

phonic suite, 2/ Ghana Salute; and la 
er will wind up his tour in Israel 
soloist with the Israel Symphony o 
chestra. Hamp will also play tree con 
certs at U. S. armed forces bases en 
route .. . Gil Rodin, former sax ma 
with the Bob Crosby band, is currentl 
producer of the Eddie Fisher-Georg 
Gobel TVer on NBC... John Whit 
is set to present a second solo conceg 
Rodin at Sarah Lawrence college late in De 
cember . . . Tony Scott returned to Minton’s for at lea 
two weeks in late December with guitarist Ray Crawford 
drummer Grassella Oliphant, and bass man Lee Grinag 
... Frank Rehak, new star trombonist, landed a staff jo 
at WNEW, and blows at least one solo on the daily li 
broadcast of the Bob Haymes Show ... Jerry Kale a 
an orchestra made up of most of Johnny Richards’ me 
blew for Jazz Unlimited recently at Birdland . . . Roulet 
Records-Birdland prexy Morris Levy is reported dicke 
ing with 20th Cenury Fox over sale to them of Roulet 
Records . . . Tommy Allison, well-known big band lea 
trumpeter, is critically ill at Bellevue . . . Ronnell Brigh 
may take a fling at making it as a vocalist, a la Nat Ki 
Cole. 

The recent subway strike clobbered advance ticket sal¢ 
for the Teddy Wilson jazz concert at Brooklyn Acade 
of Music early in December . . . Billy Byers, Jim Da 
Eddie Costa, Hank Jones, Wendell Marshall, Idrees Suli¢ 
man, Phil Sunkel, Don Josephs, and Charlie Persip we 
among the jazzmen recruited by Hal McCusick for 
“Youth Wants to Dance” date, sponsored by the AF 
here and the city. It may become a series of dance date 
for good bands, to spread the work around local 80% 
members . . . Teo Macero is rehearsing a group with 4 
Farmer, Don Butterfield, Wendell Marshall, John 
Porta, and Ed Shaughnessy for the jazz work in his com 
position for jazz band and symphony orchestra to be con 
ducted by Leonard Bernstein Jan. 11 and 12... Sal Sa 
vador is working up the book for a saxless band with eight 
mixed brass and his group . . . Sidney Bechet’s musica 
Nouvelles Orleans, with the veteran soprano saxist in t 
cast, was scheduled to open in Paris in December . . 
Pianist Hazel Scott, portraying Anna Lucasta, also set t@ 
open in Paris in early °58 . . . World Pacific prexy Di 
Bock reunited Gerry Mulligan and Chet Baker for thei 
first LP since the early days at sessions here in December 
Other sessions had Mulligan with the Vinnie Burke string 
quartet; an LP by Bobby Brookmeyer, with Jim Hall 
Jimmy Raney, and Osie Johnson; Chet Baker with 
chamber octet; Annie Ross singing to backing by Mulli 
gan, Baker, and a group; and an LP of Mulligan’s tunes 
played by a five-member sax section, with Gerry on 
yaritone. 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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U.S. A. EAST 
How High The Schools 


From Cleveland comes word of a 
teenage dance band competition, 
which was quite successful, financially 
and artistically. 

A Bands of Tomorrow concert, fea- 
turing high school groups playing 
show tunes, dance arrangements, and 
big band and small group jazz, was 
held in Higbee auditorium, sponsored 
by the Cleveland Plain Dealer and 
the Junior Chamber of Commerce. 

The Debonaires of Euclid high 
school, featuring Marty Howard, Den- 
nis Morgan, Robert Delly, Tim Bauer, 
John Becker, Les Greenberg, Lee 
Hammel, Jack Ryba, and Richard 
Wilson; and the Blutones of Cleve- 
land Heights high, featuring Gil Leib, 
George Baker Jr., Tom Atkinson, Tim 
Dotson, and Mike Gambatese, were 
judged winners. The Blutones were 
sponsored by Tom Brown, Jazz DJ 
and organizer of the Cleveland Jazz 
club. 

The two groups topped six selected 
from previous eliminations. Oddly 
enough, three of the groups stemmed 
from the same Cleveland suburb of 
Euclid. 

Cleveland’s top radio and TV per- 
sonalities pitched in to help make 
the event a success, and apparently 
succeeded: the sponsors have decided 
to make the band show and contest 
an annual affair. 


Condon Switches To Bourbon 

With the area around Eddie Con- 
don’s Greenwich Village jazz club 
being razed for a construction project, 
the Condonmen and their music have 
been searching for another place to 
roost. 

Late in 1957, Eddie found a spot. 
It was at Bourbon Street, the mid- 
Manhattan east side club which start- 
ed with jazz policy in mid-summer, 
and appeared swinging along until it 
ran into financial difficulties not con- 
nected with business. 

Condon said he had signed to take 
ever the premises, which would not 
need renovation. Some minor legal 


Eddie Condon 


snags in transference of papers and 
other red tape held up the move. 

But Eddie said his stomping com- 
panions would probably occupy the 
new Eddie Condon’s shortly after the 
end of the year. 

Meanwhile, the old premises quietly 
celebrated its 12th anniversary Dec. 
20, with Wild Bill Davison on the 
stand, between his recent European 
junket and the preliminaries to form- 
ing his own band. 


Swinging Scholarships 

Two more scholarships to promising 
young musicians were announced near 
the end of the year. In addition to 
the Down Beat Hall of Fame scholar- 
ship, set up at the Berklee School, 
Boston, Joe Glaser, president of Asso- 
ciated Booking Corp., has donated a 
full-tuition, $700 scholarship at the 
same school. Glaser’s award will be 
made annually, following an interna- 
tional competition. 

And Herman Lubinsky, owner and 
director of Savoy Records, has spon- 
sored a full, $385 scholarship at the 
School of Jazz, Lenox, Mass., to in- 
clude room, board, and private tui- 
tion. His scholarship, it was stipulated, 
will be awarded on the basis of dem- 
onstrated performing ability, finan- 
cial need, and an assessment of the 
student’s potential as a professional 


jazzman. Winner of the award will be 
announced in the spring. 


Swinging Semester 

Coupled with announcement of the 
award of another scholarship at the 
School of Jazz, Lenox (see above), 
Dean Jules Foster announced that ap- 
plications for admission to the school 
have already started to pour in. 

The second annua! session of the 
school is scheduled to start Aug. 10. 
To date, inquiries have been received 
from prospective students in Ceylon, 
Norway, England, and South Africa. 

And the school is now in a position 
to aid students by extending scholar- 
ships, based on merit and competition. 
In addition to the Herman Lubinsky 
grant, there are also the Louis Arm- 
strong scholarships totaling $1,000 
and established by the Newport Jazz 
Festival; and the School of Jazz fund, 
totaling $900 and established by the 
students who attended last 
pioneering session. 

Applicants interested should con- 
tact Dean Jules Foster, at the School 
of Jazz, Room 1510, 270 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N.Y, 


year’s 


Swinging Seminar 

Twelve students will be accepted 
for what shapes up to be a swinging 
seminar on The Role of Jazz in 
American Culture. 

Offered by Marshall Stearns, the 
seminar will be given at the New 
School for Social Research on Mon- 
days at 8:30 p.m. starting Feb. 10. 

Included in the course are con- 
siderations of jazz from the point of 
view of music, history, literature, psy- 
chology, linguistics, sociology, anthro- 
pology, and folklore. 

Among subjects to be explored are 
the folkways of jazz environment; the 
linguistics of jive; analyses of theories, 
styles, eras and their influences; the 
psychology of the individual jazzman; 
problems in jazz fiction; historical re- 
search through newspaper files and 
interviews; the sociology of rock ’n’ 
roll; and West African music in the 
New World. 

The seminar will be offered in 
cooperation with the Institute of Jazz 
Studies. 
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On What Road? 

Excitement ran high in Greenwich 
Village the week before Christmas. 

For about a week, advance publi- 
city had heralded the arrival at the 
Village Vanguard of Beat Genera- 
tion voice Jack Kerouac, author of 
the novel, On the Road. 

Just what Kerouac would do on 
the floor of the star-showcase-turned- 
jazz spot was not clear. Club officials, 
including owner Max Gordon and 
publicist team John and Dorothy 
Ross, said they thought he might read 
from his novel and perhaps read some 
poetry from the San Francisco group 
with which he has become identified. 

On hand to help, if needed, would 
be J. J. Johnson and his quartet, 
singer Beverly Kenney, and the Ellis 
Larkins-Joe Benjamin duo. 

The appearance would mark Ke- 
rouac’s first night club performance. 

The San Francisco poetry-with-jazz 
scene has caught on at the Half Note, 
and is under consideration for in- 
stallation at the Five Spot. 


Jazz For Christmas. 

Boston jazz disc jockey John Mc- 
Lellan recently told his readers in the 
Boston Traveler of “the world’s most 
unusual Christmas medley.” 

It was played at —— by May- 
nard Ferguson and his wailing 12- 
piece band. McLellan said three of 
the songs in the medley were pop 
tunes for Christmas, the rest were 
hymns. 

The opened with a scream- 
ing Jingle Bells, then followed with 
a Ferguson open-horn solo on The 
First Noel, played straight. Then the 
band walked on White Christmas, 
and the sax section followed with a 
straight reading of Come All Ye 
Faithful, getting a harmonium sound 
out of the section. The band kicked 
on Christmas Song, then followed 
with an a capella vocal of Silent 
Night, done straight. The set con- 
cluded with a repeat of the wailing 
Jingle Bells. 

It sounded as though Ferguson had 
hit upon a fine mixture of straight 
and swinging Christmas fare, with no 
lapse of taste and plenty of imagina- 
tion. 


The Acorn 


From things such as a well-con- 
ducted concert, a whole series may 


grow. 
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At least, that’s what Eddie Costa 
and his group hope. Costa, Frank 
Rehak, Hal McKusick, Teddy Kotick, 
and Paul Notian, played a concert at 
Bronx high school late in December, 
and reception was so enthusiastic that 
negotiations are underway for another 
concert, and quite possibly a series. 

Mort Fega, WNRC jazz disc jockey, 
was master of ceremonies at the con- 
cert, and reported that behaviour by 
the capacity crowd of teenagers was 
exemplary. 


U. S. A. MIDWEST 


The Griffin Returns 


Tenor man Johnny Griffin returned 
to Chicago recently after a successful 
stay in New York. 

Griffin, who recorded with some of 
the top jazz names while in New York, 
announced on his return that he had 
moved from the Blue Note stable to 
Riverside Records. In addition, he has 
formed a quintet with another local 
tenor man, John Gilmore; the rhythm 
section consists of Jody Christenson, 
piano; Richard Evans, bass, and Wil- 
bur Campbell, drums. 

The group has been booked, on an 
indefinite basis, at Swingland, 6249 
Cottage Grove, and Griffin told Down 
Beat that he hopes the group will be 
able to record soon. 


Another LP, Another Dollar 


Classical music lovers who appre- 
ciate Mercury Records’ Olympian 





Ondasztan? 

The Polish magazine Jazz de- 
cided to help its readers, in a 
recent issue, by indicating the 
correct American pronunciation, 
according to the Polish phonetic 
alphabet, of the names of lead- 
ing American jazzmen. 

Some of the results were cur- 
rous, to say the least. Among the 
transliterations were the follow- 
ing: 

Sydnej Becze 

Majls Dewis 

Kant Bejzy 

Mylt Dzekson 

Dzej Dzej Dzonsn 

Telanius Mank 

Sara Woun ~ 















pay an additional dollar for each LP 
in the series beginning Feb. 1. 

On that date, Mercury’s series MG- 
50000 and 40000 will begin retailing 
at $4.98 instead of the earlier $3.98 
figure. The MG-50000 series has in- 
cluded a broad survey of classical mu- 
sic; the MG-40000 series has concen- 
trated on the works of contemporary 
American composers. 

The explanation for the price in- 
crease was made recently by Mercury’s 
president, Irving Green. “Increased 
cost of recording and production left 
us with the choice of either lowering 
our standards or raising our prices,” 
he said. 


New Gigs For Old 


Business affiliations don’t change as 
rapidly in the world of classical music 
as they do in the pop or jazz fields. 
But they do change. 

Several conductors of symphony or- 
chestras in the midwest proved this 
recently. 

Thor Johnson, 44, conductor of the 
Cincinnati symphony since 1947, re- 
cently was named director of orches- 
tral activities at Northwestern univer- 
sity, effective Sept. 1. He will conduct 
a variety of orchestral groups at the 
university. Johnson succeeds Herman 
Felber, who will remain on the faculty 
to teach orchestral conducting. 

Johnson’s post with the Cincinnati 
orchestra was assumed by Max Rudolf 
formerly conductor at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera in New York. 

In St. Louis, Vladimir Golschmann, 
after 27 seasons as conductor of the 
St. Louis symphony orchestra, re- 
signed, effective this spring. Golsch- 
mann said he wanted to devote more 
time to music and less to administra- 
tion. According to him, a 40 percent 
turnover in the personnel of the or- 
chestra in the last three years made 
it impossible for him to maintain a 
top - quality ensemble. No successor 
had been named at presstime. 


U. S. A. WEST 


Headaches For Caesar 


For James C. Petrillo, December 
was a month with more headaches 
than usual. 

Not only did the federation suffer 
reverses in the courts in connection 
with the music performance trust 
funds dispute, but there also loomed a 
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gathering storm about the question of 
alleged racial discrimination in the 
AFM. 

Backed by a committee laden with 
prestige names such as Benny Carter 
and Nat Cole, chief tempest brewer 
and chairman of the Musicians Com- 
mittee for Integration, Marl Young, 
went a step further in his search for 
satisfaction on the integration matter. 
(Down Beat, Nov. 14). 

In a letter to Petrillo dated Dec. 5, 
Young notified the union chief that 
his committee would bring the whole 
question of integration before AFL- 
CIO president George Meany and 
also present it to the AFL-CIO civil 
rights committee. Stressing Petrillo’s 
“. . failure to answer our letters,” 
Young’s communication concluded, 
“We feel that you do not have the 
right to ignore a legitimate effort. on 
our part to abolish discriminatory 
practices which directly affect us and 
other members of our race.” 

While there was no reply from 
Meany at presstime, Young was con- 
fident that “. . . this time we'll get 
some action.” 


“Petrillo’s let this thing go now 
to the point where he’s got to lose 
face—or do the right thing.” the com- 
mittee chairman told Down Beat. 

Did he think his decision to go over 
the AFM boss’ head would make 
Petrillo mad? “Frankly, I don’t care 

. and I just don’t give a damn,” 
he snapped. “We’re the ones who’re 
mad; because we're fed up to the 
teeth with getting the runaround from 
him. I believe that Meany will show 
more interest in us. If he doesn’t, then 
we're going to court.” 

In a plea to Negro musicians 
throughout the country to lend their 
names and moral support to the fight 
for integration, Young requested any 
interested musicians to write him at 
3602 Country Club Drive, Los An- 
geles 19, Calif. 


Tomorrow The World. .. 

Hollywood drummer Roy Harte, 
one of the founders of World Pacific 
Records, Inc. (Pacific Jazz), has sold 
his stock in the company to George 
Avakian of Columbia records for a 
reported $50,000. 

Harte’s holdings in the label 
amounted to some 75 shares, approxi- 
mately 46 percent of the total stock. 

Avakian, it was learned, has given 
Columbia notice and will leave shortly 








George Avakian 


to take over as eastern artists & reper- 
toire director for World Pacific. His 
position as Columbia a&r chief is re- 
portedly worth $30,000 a year plus an 
additional percentage. 

Harte told Down Beat that the 
money he will receive from sale of 
his World Pacific stock will go into a 
new business venture to be called Jazz 
Interests Inc., which will record and 
market stereophonic tapes. 


A Frank Revamping 

“More music,” demanded Chester- 
field. 

“And live audiences,” added Bul- 
ova. 

As sponsors of the Frank Sinatra 
Show on ABC television, they were 
worried about the low ratings the 
show had been getting since it began 
Oct. 18 last. Clearly, a remedy had 
to be found. 

When the smoke cleared last month, 
Sinatra’s “agonizing reappraisal” of 
his series resulted in a new concentra- 
tion on the two elements deemed best 
to boost its popularity. 

Instead of the 13 half-hour mu- 
sicals originally filmed for the series, 
there would now be 22, kinescoped 
before live audiences in Hollywood’s 
El] Capitan theater. Coupled with 10 
dramatic shows, including several re- 
runs, this will complete the current 
video season for the singer in April. 
In addition, it was learned that the 
months of January, February, and 
March will be given over to the mu- 
sicals, 

As an added bid for increased pub- 
lic response, Sinatra has signed for 





guestints Robert Mitchum, Sammy 
Davis Jr., and Louis Prima with Keely 
Smith. 


And Tails? 


A young man with a big idea, Skip 
Carmel, 18, has started something new 
in jazz presentation because, “ 
it’s not enough anymore to just play. 
People today demand a visual thing; 
and that’s what we’re giving ’em.” 

Skip’s idea, now in fervid practice 
at San Francisco’s Jazz Showcase 
where his Jazz Diplomats opened Dec. 
27 for 2% months, revolves around 
the playing of jazz arrangements by 
a nine-piece group while animated 
cartoons are projected onto a rear 
screen and a poet reads verse. 

Basis of the Jazz Diplomats pre- 
sentation is a history of jazz, humor- 
ously told in verse by poet Robert 
Browning. While Browning reads, the 
band plays charts illustrating the 
various periods in the music by Al 
Cohn, Quincy Jones, Bill Holman, 
John Graas, Dave Van Kreidt, and 
Robert Klimes. Meanwhile, the ani- 
mated cartoons, by illustrator Jack 
Miller, enliven the narrative in a 
Disneylike manner. 

The Diplomats, who emerge in a 
startling costume consisting of top 
hats, white ties, and tails, are Bill 
Trujillo, tenor; Gabe Baltazar, alto, 
oboe, and bassoon; Bob Gerstlauer, 
baritone, clarinet, and tenor; Norman 
Faye, Bobby Clarke, and Skip Carmel, 
trumpets; Bob Edmondson, trom- 
bone; Porky Britto, bass, and Jack 
Davenport, drums. 

Band manager of the Diplomats is 
Ray Sinatra. The idea for the presen- 
tation was conceived by Henry Genet 
of General Artists Corp. 





Double Standard 


Hollywood — During a recent 
TV appearance on the Al Jarvis 
Show in Los Angeles, newest sing- 
ing sensation Sam Cooke (You 
Send Me) was asked by Jarvis 
to define the difference between 
gospel and pop singing. 

“In gospel singing,” glibbed 
Cooke, “I feel as if I’m singing 
to the Lord, whereas in popular 
singing, I try to sing to the Cash 
Box Top 30 list.” 
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Cross Section 


Frank Holzfeind 


By Don Gold 


@ While the jazz public lauds the feats of the Mulligans, 
the Parkers, and the Gillespies, a handful-sized elite of 
men do as much to support jazz, without playing any 
instrument and without receiving any substantial recog- 
nition. 

Frank Holzfeind is one of these men. 

For more than 10 years now, Holzfeind has given him- 
self to jazz as owner of Chicago’s Blue Note. His career 
as a jazz club owner is more than a profit-and-loss state- 
ment. 

Holzfeind has maintained a sincere interest in jazz and 
jazz musicians. He is known by musicians as one of the 
most sympathetic club owners in the business, often more 
concerned with talent than income. He has learned to 
smile in half-filled houses for new groups, hoping that 
Basie or Ellington will even things out in the long run. 

Owning a jazz club has made Holzfeind’s life a full 
one. He told Down Beat recently, “It has filled my life 
as no other occupation could do. The next thing to being 
a great artist is to have the kind of vicarious thrill I’ve 
been getting for the past 10 years.” 

In this Cross Section, Holzfeind brings his experience 
into focus on jazz and assorted short subjects. 

Martinis: “I never think of them. They're a part of 
me. It’s the easiest drink in the world to handle. You 
feel the effect instantly, so you can gauge your con- 
tinuity.” 

Bic Britt Broonzy: “He excited me more than any 
other blues singer. He is the most honest singer I’ve heard 
in my life.” 

Tue Lonc-Piayinc Recorp: “I’m afraid that the LPs 
move down a blind alley, by reason of neglecting single 
records. You know, single records are more responsible 
for the bad taste in American music today, because the 
LP has covered the fine material. Rock ’n’ roll succeeds 
through the sales of singles because jazz is on LPs. If 
jazz was made available on singles, to juke boxes for 
example, Hound Dog would lose out.” 

Cuaruice Barnet: “I have wanted to book him so 
many times, but his mood or physical condition prevented 
a consummation.” 

Cicarette Smoxinc: “Like martinis, I never think of 
them. I just use them. Filtered, non-filtered, and, in case 
of emergency, I can roll my own.” 

PEACEFUL COEXISTENCE: “Dixieland music and Dave 
Brubeck.” 

Tue U.S. Marine Corps: “Do they have interconti- 
nental ballistic missiles, too?” 

Jazz on Texevision: “I haven’t seen it yet. I don’t 
see how it can be done any other way than directly from 
jazz clubs.” 
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Jimmy Dorsey: “My misfortune was to have booked 
Jimmy two months too late. He was the consummate 
gentleman and the gentle gentleman.” 

Muccsy Spanier: “Chicago’s contribution to Ameri- 
ca’s music. His music is as gutty as his basic nature.” 

Booxinc AGENcIES: “You can’t live with them and 
you can’t live without them.” 

SHELLY MANNE: “The tastiest, most mature drummer 
in the business. He’s matured so much since I first met 
him. He has turned into a real man.” 

Ricuarp Nixon: “My sister lives in Whittier, Cal., too, 
and she votes for him.” 

Panama Hats: “I’ve had one for the past 20 years. I 
get it cleaned every year. I never wear it.” 

Jazz Criticism: “Like the United Nations. Everybody 
is on his own and everyone has a right to his own 
expression.” 

ERROLL GarNER: “He likes everybody and everybody 
likes him. As a pianist, I think he’s the funniest guy in 
the business. He puts humor in his playing. He reaches 
people easily—the jazz critic or the fellow who knows 
nothing about music. He projects. Several pianists I know 
are well above him, technically speaking, but not in terms 
of relationship with the audience.” 

New York: “Next to Chicago, it’s my home. It’s my 
second home, I suppose. Everything about it fascinates 
me, even without a subway.” 

Huncarian Goutasu: “I like it so much that I get 
new recipes and try them out every week. I wind up at 
an Hungarian restaurant.” 

Duke Exuincton: “He and Stan Kenton I consider 
the two most complete men. Duke is not only the great 
arranger-composer-musician, but he has complete control 
of an audience. Offstage he has impressed me as being 
the most sensitive intellect I’ve ever met. Kenton, too, 
carries with him that same feeling of control and com- 
mand of a situation. The compassionate feeling—both 
these men are fathers to the men in their bands. It’s not 
something that’s put on. They are compassionate men 


(Continued on Page 42) 
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to those who know him 


dizzy has become 


a mature, creative person 


= Birks (Dizzy) Gillespie 
started studying trumpet by accident. 

Back in Cheraw, S. C., Gillespie re- 
calls that as a child “my father used 
to have lots of musical instruments 
around the house. . 

“But I never managed to stick to 
one. I played bass on one string. 
That’s all there was on the instru- 
ment. We didn’t know where to get 
more strings, so that one string must 
have been part of the original equip- 
ment. 

“I used to play C on the trumpet, 
then tune the bass to B-flat. All I'd do 
was make a mark where B-flat was. 
I got that from some oldtime guitar 
players who would put a clamp on 
the strings to change key, then play 
the way they always did.” 

Dizzy was reminiscing in the com- 
fort of his Corona, N. Y., basement 
playroom, decorated with mementos 
of his overseas tours and with a rec- 
ord collection, hi-fi set, and book- 
shelf. 

“My father died when I was about 
10,” Diz recalls, “and there wasn’t 
enough money to buy me a horn. I 
never did own one outright until I 
started working professionally in 
Philadelphia years later. 

“It was in 1930, when I was about 
12 years old, that Leonard Lynch, the 
principal of the Robert Small school 
got the state to buy horns for a school 
band. 

“And, do you know something? 
The other day I was reading a book 
about Negroes in the Civil War, and 
I found out that Robert Small was 
one of the main fellows who helped 
slaves to, escape. The school never 
told us that. Here I am, 40 years old, 
and now I find out. They should have 


taught us that. And there were lots 
of other Negroes who were in the 
Civil War who had squares and 
streets named after them. Now when 
I’m reading history, I find out who 
some of these people were. 

“Cheraw was there during the 
Revolutionary War. They have a 
plaque out on a Catholic church there 
that tells how. it was used as a hospi- 
tal. And there’s a house where La- 
Fayette was entertained in town. 

“But, anyway, the horns came into 
school, and because I was so little, I 
had to wait until the other kids got 
their horns. They had some big boys 
in that school, and everyone was 
scrambling to get a horn and be a 


musician. I had to wait until all the 
big boys got instruments, and the only 
thing left was a trombone. So I took 
it. 

“I made all the rehearsals, too. I 
never learned how to read, though. 
I depended on my ear. 

“There was a boy next door to us, 
James Harrington (we called him 
Brother), whose dad was a_shoe- 
maker. His father bought Brother a 
trumpet, one of those real big nickle- 
plated ones. I used to go over and sit 
with him while he practiced. 

“I finally asked him if he’d let me 
practice on his horn, and he’d show 
me the fingerings. That was when I 
started to play trumpet. It was a 


dizzy gillespie 
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funny thing; first we’d go over to my 
house and practice until my mother 
would run us out, then we’d go to his 
house until his mother ran us out. 
And we'd end up in a field. 

“Later on, when I began to play 
trumpet around town, a girl named 
Catherine McKay, who lived up the 
street from me, was a student nurse 
at Laurenburg (N. C.) Institute. The 
year I was set to finish at the Small 
school, the principal’s and the dean’s 
sons graduated from the Institute. 
They played trumpet and trombone 
in the school band, and Catherine 
told the principal, Mr. McDuffy, 
that there was a good trombone and 
trumpet player in Cheraw who could 
come up if there was some sort of a 
scholarship. Mr. McDuffy said O.K., 
and that’s how I went up there. 

“T still didn’t have a horn of my 
own, but I used the school’s trumpet 
for a couple of years while I was 
there. 

“In 1935, I went up to Philadel- 
phia, where my family had moved. 
and a relative of mine bought me my 
first trumpet, in a pawn shop. 

“I got a job playing in the Green 
Gate inn at 12th and Bainbridge, and 
that place is still going. Every time 
I'm in Philly, I go by and take a look 
at where I had my first professional 
job, for $8 a week.” 

Many years and many trumpets 
have passed since then. Dizzy’s ac- 
tivities in the bands of Mercer El- 
lington, Cab Calloway, Ella Fitz- 
gerald, Benny Carter, Charlie Barnet, 
Les Hite, Calvin Jackson, Lucky Mil- 
linder, Earl Hines, and a few weeks 
with Duke Ellington, are jazz history. 

All the while, he was working on 
his tone, and working out of the 
sound of Roy Eldridge who had been 
one of his prime influences. 

Diz’s activities during the bop era 
on fabulous 52d St. are also well doc- 
umented. The records he made with 
Charlie Parker and with his own big 
band and small group are still fresh, 
and will be classics of recorded jazz 
as long as there are listeners. 

These days, Diz is leading an ex- 
citing big band with such jazz per- 
sonalities as Ernie Henry, Benny Gol- 
son, Lee Morgan, and Charlie Persip 
in the fold. 

He is currently playing a trumpet 
whose bell climbs at a 45-degree angle 
out of the tubing and valves. Gillespie 
designed the instrument, and the 
Martin Co. produced it. 
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“I get letters from all over the 
world about the horn,” Diz grins. 
“It’s a good horn. The bell way up 
there really takes the edge off my 
playing. There’s no loss of tone. It 
seems to diffuse the sound. 

“And I don’t have to blow so loud 
to hear myself. 

“The bell is detachable, and I guess 
a-lot of people are disappointed when 
they see I can stow it away in a 
regular case. Maybe they thought I’d 
have to have a weird case, like for a 
French horn. 

“The blind cats really have a ball 
when I show the horn to them. I 
handed it to W. C. Handy the other 
night and he ran his hands over it. 
When he gave it back, he said, ‘Live 
and learn.’ 

“Lots of young trumpeters want 
them, and I think it helps make the 
job easier for a horn man in a small 
group.” 

On the subject of mouthpieces, Gil- 
lespie admits he’s puzzled. 

“You’re lucky to get a good mouth- 
piece to fit your lip. I got mine at 
George Bukur’s over on Eight Ave.; 
he’s a trumpet surgeon, and I 
wouldn’t let anyone else touch my 
horn. 

“I only have one horn, and when 
I flew up to Hartford, it got lost. I 
had to borrow Lee Morgan’s. He uses 
a Bach mouthpiece, and after we 
played the date, all the guys on the 
band were telling me I sounded fine. 

“I finally got my own horn back, 
but I’m borrowing Lee’s mouthpiece 
for awhile.” 

On the subject of practice, Dizzy 
is firm. 

“There never yet has been a master 
of an instrument. That instrument is 
the boss. It’s a shame if you don’t go 
as far as your capabilities would allow. 
That’s the only way a musician can 
learn to do different things. I practice 
whenever I feel I need it, even when 
we're playing steady.” 

Right now, the main problem fac- 
ing Gillespie is that of working stead- 
ily. 
“The hardest thing to keep a band 
going is work,” he shrugs. “It seems 
night club operators are buying a 
name. There’s less of a chance to 
take on a big name, unless a band 
suddenly gets hot. 

“There’s a lot of talk that I’m 
going to break up the band and go out 
as a single or with a group, but I 
wouldn’t do that. It would mean giv- 


ing up all the work I put into the 


band. It just doesn’t seem right.” 

For the future, Diz says he’s work- 
ing on a tour of Europe for the band, 
and would like to be able to take it 
to Australia. 

In addition, while his Corona neigh- 
bor Louis Armstrong is in town for 
a mid-winter stay at the plush Copa- 
cabana, Diz plans to get together with 
him and work out an LP that they’ll 
do. 

“I’ve always wanted to do this with 
Louis,” Diz smiles. “We can get to- 
gether down here and work out what 
we'd like to do, then decide whether 
we'd do it with a group or a band. 
I’m sure looking forward to that.” 

In his basement playroom, which 
Diz’s lovely wife, Lorraine, has ar- 
ranged as a workshop and meeting 
place for him and their friends, Gil- 
lespie has his Capehart hi-fi turntable, 
amplifier, and speaker; and the Am- 
pex portable tape recorder which he 
took to South America. 

There’s also a card table, on which 
he keeps his chess board and chess- 
men, a memento of his tour in Yugo- 
slavia. 

“Max (Roach) plays a very good 
game,” Diz smiles. “But after I’ve 
read some of the tournament play and 
pull some of those moves on him, I 
get him every time.” 

Although Gillespie earned his nick- 
name through his antics in his earlier 
days, there’s a seriousness about him 
now that is compelling. He likes his 
band, and wants to keep it together. 
He is doing everything he can to see 
if some place can be found for this 
band—which brought American jazz 
so successfully to the Middle East and 
South America—in the International 
Exposition at Brussells. 

He and his wife, along with Rev. 
John Crowley of Boston, and the men 
in the Gillespie band, were instru- 
mental in convincing Mary Lou Wil- 
liams that she should return to the 
jazz scene. Those who attended the 
Newport Jazz Festival last Summer 
may recall the constant encouragement 
given Mary Lou as she played with 
the band, and the remarkable manner 
in which her playing went from very 
tight and nervous on the first tune to 
relaxed and exciting on subsequent 
numbers. 

To some, it may be a new Diz. But 
to those who know him, it’s a mature 
musician playing his role in life as 
well as in music. 
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With Studio Man 
Don Jacoby 


By Don Gold 


@ Don Jacoby, securely seated in a trumpet chair in the 
CBS-Chicago staff orchestra, is in love with music. He 
has reason to be. 

Each weck he takes a $202.82 paycheck home to his 
wife and three sons in suburban Waukegan. He records 
with his own group, with jazz groups, and in bands back- 
ing name vocalists. He spends a good deal of time as a 
clinician for the music education division of the C. G. 
Conn instrument manufacturing company. He offers free 
instruction to promising young trumpeters. 

“It would be wonderful if words could really express 
how a musician enjoys his music,” Jacoby says. “It feels 
just as good to play when you're starving as when you're 
loaded.” 

Jacoby (the accent’s on the “o” but most people call 
him Jake) knows. He’s arrived at the staff musician level 
after years of pertinent big band experience. 

The 37-year-old trumpeter has been playing his chosen 
instrument since he was 6. Born and educated in York, 
Pa., he left that town for New York after he was gradu- 
ated from high school. In New York, he attended New 
York university’s school of music, graduating in 1939. 

Immediately after graduation the parade of band work 
began. 

His first job was with Milt Britton’s band. 

“Milt used to break fiddles and squirt seltzer,” he re- 
calls. 

In 1939, too, he spent two memorable weeks with 
Bunny Berigan’s band. Early the following year, he joined 
Van Alexander’s band, spending six months with it. In 
late °40, he joined Claude Thornhill’s first big band in 
New York. 

“You know, it was really the beginning of the idea 
with the French horns and clarinet voicings. I just worked 
a few club dates with the band, but it was essentially the 
same band Claude brought into the Glen Island Casino,” 
he remembers. When he left Thornhill, Conrad Gozzo 
replaced him. 

He returned to work with Alexander, briefly, then ac- 
cepted an offer to join the Les Brown band, working in 
Chicago at Michael Todd’s Theater Cafe. 

“Les’ band was the name band on the bill. Gypsy 
Rose Lee headlined the show and Joe Sanders had the 
house band,” he recalls. 

“The band toured from there and really started to go, 
but the day the band closed at the Blackhawk in Chicago 
—Jan. 12, 1942—I enlisted in the navy. 

“I was in the navy for four years. I had my own band 
at Great Lakes for two years, with Ray Anthony as first 


trumpet player. Then I went with one of the greatest 
bands I ever worked with—navy band 501 under the 
direction of Sam Donohue. It had four first trumpet 
players in the section: Conrad Gozzo, John Best, Frank 
Beach, and myself. What a gas it was, even if we were 
in the navy,” he says. 

After his discharge, Jake returned to the Brown band 
for six months. 

Finally, he decided to return to Chicago. His wife, 
Doris, was a Waukegan-ite and he felt it was time to 
settle down. 

“I worked in a factory for five months, waiting: for 
the union card to come through,” he remembers. “I 
worked 40 hours a week for $38 a week. It was the only 
break in my music career.” 

On Nov. 30, 1946, he got the union card. On Dec. 1 
he was invited to join the ABC staff orchestra in Chicago. 
He joined the band on the Breakfast Club show and 
stayed with it for nine years. 

“For nine years I tried getting up a pucker at 7 a.m. 
and never succeeded,” he says. “I got up at 4:30 to 
catch the 5:15 train, that North Western rattler with 
the buffalo hair still on it.” 

In addition to his work on the Breakfast Club, he 
headed the band on the ABC Bob and Kay show for 
five years, beginning in 1951, and worked several other 
shows as well. 

He left ABC on July 28, 1956. “When you get a notice 
you don’t forget the date,” he says. He went to Dallas to 
attend a music educators clinic and while there was 
phoned by NBC in Chicago to work for it there. He did 
so, followed this up by subbing at CBS for seven weeks. 
After the seven-week job, he was asked to become a per- 
manent member of the staff orchestra. 

How do you get a staff job? 

(Continued on Page 36) 
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Louis Armstrong 





Bix Beiderbecke 


Bobby Hackett 








ea trumpet is the instrument that 
has most often carried the burden of 
leadership in every small combo and 
orchestra since jazz began. During the 
early years of this century the ragtime 
bandleader usually was a trumpet 
player or cornetist. 

The cornet, to all intents and pur- 
poses, and despite hairsplitting argu- 
ments to the contrary, is virtually the 
same instrument as the trumpet. (‘Turk 
Murphy recalls that Lu Watters once 
played both instruments on a blind- 
fold test basis and nobody could tell 
one from the other.) Bobby Hackett, 
Louis Armstrong, Bix Beiderbecke, 
Rex Stewart, and Muggsy Spanier are 
among those who have been identified 
with the cornet as well as the trumpet. 

The sounds of the trumpet, always 
among the most flexible in jazz, usual- 
ly range from a fifth below middle C 
up two or three octaves beyond mid- 
dle C. In the early Armstrong days, 
when Louis built tension by climbing 
to a high-note finale, the climax that 
staggered his audiences usually stayed 
close to a C two octaves above mid- 
die C. Then Eddie Tompkins and 
Paul Webster of the Lunceford band 
of the °30s began to push the horizons, 
only to be topped in the 1940s by 
Cat Anderson with Ellington and later 
by Maynard Ferguson with Stan Ken- 
ton. 

The tone and volume of the trum- 
pet can be modified by a variety of 
mutes. A sharp, biting quality is ob- 
tainable from the straight tin mute; 
a softer and rather mellow sound, 
often used by Buck Clayton, is offered 
by the cup mute; a quiet and almost 
ethereal tone, especially effective in 
section work by trumpet teams, stems 
from the so-called Harmon mute; and 


the growl or “wa-wa” effect is pro- 
duced by the rubber plunger. Trum- 
pets also make use of derby hats for 
a reduction of sound, and for a special 
crescendo effect derived from the wav- 
ing of these derbies in front of the 
horn; the felt hat or felt cloth mute 
has the effect of damping the tone in 
a mellifluous manner. 

The trumpet is a B-flat transposing 
instrument, i.e. a piano part written 
in B-flat would have a corresponding 
trumpet part written in C, 

The early jazz trumpeter-leaders 
have been the heroes of countless leg- 
ends in jazz history books. The first 
on whom we have enough recorded 
evidence to form any judgment are 
Nick LaRocca, of the Original Dixie- 
land Jazz band, and Joe (King) Oli- 
ver, Louis Armstrong’s mentor. The 
styles of LaRocca, Sharkey Bonano, 
and other New Orleans pioneers may 
be said to have led indirectly to that 
of Bix Beiderbecke; however, Ben Pol- 
lack and others have stated that Bix 
was just “a poor imitation of Emmett 
Hardy.” The latter, who played on 
the Mississippi riverboats with clari- 
netist Leon Rappolo, died in 1925 at 
the age of 22, but undoubtedly was 
Beiderbecke’s informal teacher and 
influence. 


@ e - oe @ e oe e ¢ 


(Ed. Note: This article is a slightly 
changed and condensed reprint of 
@ the chapter entitled The Trumpet 

in Leonard Feather’s The Book of 
@ Jazz. One of a series of chapters on 

the history and development of each 
@ instrument that formed the basis for 

the major part of the book, it is re- 
@ produced by permission of the pub- 

lishers, Horizon Press, Inc., 220 W. 
@ 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y.) 
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Similarly, the style of Louis Arm- 
strong in his early years owed much 
to his apprenticeship with Oliver. 
Armstrong reached his peak with a 
superb series of recordings with a 
small band in 1928-’29. During the 
1930s, backed by a big band whose 
saxophone section he tried to model 
after that of his favorite orchestra, 
Guy Lombardo’s (the influence is un- 
mistakably present on a number of 
records), Louis began to play more 
conunercially and to aim his high- 
note finales and comedy effects at an 
ever wider audience. But to this day, 
in his more sincere moments, Louis 
retains the qualities that endeared him 
to musicians and led other trumpet 
players in the 1920s to imitate not 
only his playing but even his walk, 
his speech and personal mannerisms, 
just as other young trumpeters 20 
years later followed the behavior pat- 
terns of Gillespie. 

Armstrong’s greatness lay in the 
purity and beauty of his tone, his 
ability to sustain notes with an exquis- 
itely controlled vibrato, his subtle use 
of syncopation and rubato, his faculty 
for combining a basic simplicity of 
approach with an unremittingly swing- 
ing beat. One should no sooner look to 
Armstrong for harmonic complexity, 
for brilliant cascades of sixteenth notes 
against a rapidly changing chord pat- 
tern, than to a Palestrina Mass for the 
intricately fragmented motifs, the dis- 
sonances and complexities of Schoen- 
berg. Armstrong’s limitations are his 
strength; it is no mere nostalgia that 
has preserved, for 30 years, the beauty 
inherent in records that have little else 
to offer by any standards. 

Louis today, as a man who has 
passed from the epicenter of jazz into 
the world of popular entertainment, 
is a figure in whom, at intervals, the 


embers of jazz still are occasionally 
rekindled. He is at once the king and 
the court jester; the majesty of his 
tone and phrasing make endurable 
the long intermissions for clowning 
and comedy vocals. 

Of Armstrong’s contemporaries, a 
few others have withstood the test 
of time; the late Joe Smith, accord- 
ing to the evidence of his records with 
Bessie Smith and Fletcher Hender- 
son, could have endured for many 
years as a giant among jazz trumpets, 
as could Bubber Miley, whose “grow!” 
specialties in the Ellington band pre- 
ceded Cootie Williams’ better-known 
incumbency in that chair. Muggsy 
Spanier, one of the first trumpeters 
to gaze enraptured at every Armstrong 
bandstand, evolved a style that made 
effective use of the plunger while re- 
taining some of the qualities of both 
Armstrong and the white Dixielanders. 

Red Allen, playing in 1929-'34 with 
the Luis Russell and Fletcher Hen- 
derson bands, was probably the first 
trumpet player to escape from the 
sometimes stultifying effects of sym- 
metry, of phrasing in terms of one or 
two bars at a time. Allen’s longer 
melodic lines, mosquito-like tone, and 
narrower vibrato opened up a new 
road, one that was followed during 
the 1930s by such bearers of even 
newer tidings as Roy Eldridge, Buck 
Clayton, and Charlie Shavers. 

Eldridge, whose primary era of in- 
fluence was 1935-'42 (in person with 
Teddy Hill, Fletcher Hendéison, his 
own band and Gene Krupa; on rec- 
ords with Teddy Wilson, Billie Holi- 
day, and Mildred Bailey) brought to 
jazz a quixotic, loosely-phrased style; 
a tone that might be called bright 
gray, a little akin to Allen’s; and an 
approach that showed, especially at 
(Continued on Overleaf) 
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slower tempos, the ubiquitous imprint 
of Armstrong. 

Clayton, prominent in the Basie 
band from 1935-43, showed a less 
volatile and smoother approach than 
Eldridge, characterized mainly by his 
wider and well-controlled vibrato and 
frequent use, to superb effect, of the 
cup mute. 

Charlie Shavers probably has com- 
bined in one style a greater variety of 
qualities—good and bad but never 
indifferent—than any other trumpet 
personality. Mainly known as the 
sparkplug of the John Kirby band 
from 1938-44, he remained an im- 
portant influence for several years 
during his sporadic association with 
Tommy Dorsey. Shavers’ attributes 
include a darting, leaping range that 
throws high notes as a fighter throws 
sneak punches, a clear and personal 
sound, with sentimental overtones on 
slower tempi; a remarkably flexible 
sense of dynamics, and an extraordi- 
nary overall technique. Despite his 
occasional lapses from taste, he may 
be the most successfully versatile of 
all jazz trumpeters; whether, involved 
in a pianissimo souffle with Kirby or 
a triple-forte ensemble finale with 
Dorsey, he has never failed to adapt 
himself to the requirements of the 
setting. 

The *30s, a rich decade for jazz 
horns, were the halcyon years for 
Cootie Williams, an Ellington giant 
both in growl style and with full- 
toned open horn; Bunny Berigan, the 
lyrical beauty of whose work was 
more impressive in the lower register 
of the horn (I Can’t Get Started, with 
his own band, earlier passages) than 
in the upper brackets (Marie with 
Tommy Dorsey); and Harry James, 
who, before Tin Pan Alley put him on 
a bland diet, was better known as a 
jazzman, with Ben Pollack (1936), 
Goodman (37-38) and his own pre- 
strings band, eloquently saluting Span- 
ier and Armstrong in his crackling, 
hard-driving solos. 

(The trumpet tastes of Down Beat 
readers are reflected in the early 
Readers Polls, which awarded first 
place to Harry James in 1937, °38, 
and °39. From 1940 on, when band- 
leaders were not eligible for the vot- 
ing, Ziggy Elman took over, winning 
in 1940, °41, "43, °44, °45, °47, yield- 
ing to Roy Eldridge in *42 and "46. 
Charlie Shavers took first place in 
1948 and Howard McGhee in °49; 
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then Maynard Ferguson took over for 
three years; Chet Baker in °53 and 
"54; Miles Davis in °55; Dizzy Gil- 
lespie for the first time in 56 and 
Miles again in ’57. Bandleaders have 
again been eligible for votes since 
1950.) 

The turning point in trumpet styles 
was, of course, one that was to prove 
no less significant to the whole of 
jazz, the advent of Dizzy Gillespie. 
His style, growing out of what had 
at first been a Roy Eldridge influence, 
found its mooring in harmony rather 
than in any essentially different ap- 
proach to the instrument. (Gillespie's 
tone, rather anemic and much criti- 
cized in the early years, was unim- 
portant: for once the familiar Sy 
Oliver axiom “Tain’t whatcha do, it’s 
the way thatcha do it” was reversed.) 

Where earlier trumpeters had ex- 
pressed themselves, say, mainly in 
eighths and quarter notes, and where 
the swing era musicians had tended to 
broaden this approach with the more 


Charlie Shavers 

The Versatile One 
frequent use of triplets, Gillespie was 
able, through an unprecedented alli- 
ance of imagination and technique, to 
unleash a glittering waterfall of six- 
teenth notes, simultaneously implying, 
through his choice of notes, a more 
complex harmonic structure. The 
newly-gained complexity was supple- 
mented by the contrasting effects of 
long pauses, of notes held for a mea- 
sure or two, of an austere beauty in 
the spelling out of a ballad. 

At the time of Gillespie’s cataclysmic 
arrival, several fine trumpeters whose 
playing remained rooted in the main- 
stream were prominent on the scene. 
They included Emmett Berry, with 
the Fletcher and Horace Henderson 
bands, and later with Basie; Jonah 
Jones, Dizzy’s Calloway teammate in 


1941; the inimitable Harry (Sweets) 
Edison, with Basie; Ray Nance and 
Harold Baker with Ellington. The 
Armstrong light still burned in the 
bright horns of Lee Castle with Tom- 
my Dorsey, Wild Bill Davison with 
Condon. The Bix tradition was re- 
flected in the work of Jimmy Mc- 
Partland, Bobby Hackett, Billy Butter- 
field, and others. 

The numberless Gillespie - inspired ~ 
soloists who served as propaganda 
agents for bop in the mid-’40s in- 
cluded Howard McGhee, Kenny Dor- 
ham, Red Rodney, and the late Fats 
Navarro, Later Clark Terry, with 
Basie from 1948 and Ellington from 
"51, added to the bop style a half- 
valve squeezed-tone technique that 
had originated with Duke’s Rex 
Stewart. 

Miles Davis, a bop trumpeter 
whose work at first seemed as much 
like Gillespie’s as the earlier Dizzy 
had resembled Eldridge, reduced the 
searing flame of his mentor’s style to 
a low-glowing, more introverted man- 
ner that retained the harmonic in- 
novations of bop. Davis’ strings of 
eighth notes or sixteenths would roll 
off the horn crisp and staccato, in a 
manner that led Barry Ulanov to 
compare his sound with that of a 
man ‘walking on eggshells. 

Since he is capable of playing with 
considerable volume and intensity, it 
may be confusing to the layman to 
categorize Davis as a founder of the 
“cool jazz” school, yet it is true that 
his quieter and more withdrawn mo- 
ments offer the most representative 
and influential aspects of his work. 

Some of the Davis underemphasis 
can be discerned in the work of Shorty 
Rogers, a west coast arranger whose 
trumpet style was originally patterned, 
like that of Davis himself, after Gil- 
lespie’s. Davis’ influence is also ap- 
parent in the solos of Chet Baker, who 
catapulted to fame almost overnight 
with the Gerry Mulligan quartet in 
1953. Baker’s tone, however, is gen- 
erally a little fuller and more cornet- 
like than Miles’, marking a full-circle 
return to some of the early characteris- 
tics of Beiderbecke. 

In a more direct line from Gil- 
lespie, bop found its way into the 
jazz of the 1950s most eloquently 
through the trumpets of the late 
Clifford Brown (killed in an auto- 
mobile accident in 1956), Art Farmer, 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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THE HORN STILL BLOWS 


By John Tynan 


@ For a bandleader supposedly in semi-retirement, Harry 
James has been making significant music news in the last 
few months. 

Hard on the heels of his latest Capitol LP release, Wild 
About Harry (reviewed Down Beat, Nov. 14), he assayed 
a whirlwind European tour with the same personnel, 
even to featuring Buddy Rich on drums. Once stateside 
again, the James band took Texas by tempest, breaking 
records in concerts in Houston, San Antonio, and Shreve- 
port, where the James boys overwhelmed stiff competi- 
tion from entrenched rock ’n’ roll groups, proving to 
Texas teeners that it is indeed possible to have a ball 
with a big, swinging dance band. 

“The secret of success with the Texas youngsters,” said 
Harry, “was the admission price of 25 cents. You just 
couldn’t keep them away. Once they heard the band, 
they were amazed that they liked it and could even dance 
to it. See, they’ve been dancing to rock ’n’ roll groups 


so long, they’d forgotten how much fun a swingin’ big 
band really is. 

“Heck, we pulled 8,700 kids in Houston, 7,300 in 
Shreveport, and 9,000 in San Antonio. They had to cail 
out the riot squad for that last one. Too bad about that. 
If only the management had had the sense to allow the 
kids to get down on the main floor where they could 
dance, the whole thing could have been avoided. Anyway, 
the tour was a great success for us.” 

Casually dressed in sport shirt, suede jacket, and slacks, 
Harry James today looks hale and vigorous, carries his 
approaching 42 years gracefully. For obvious reasons, he 
no longer makes the year round one-niter route, prefers 
to concentrate on selected bookings and limited tours. 
His still vibrant, lusty trumpet may also be heard on oc- 
casional television shows, such as the Lucille Ball pro- 
gram which is scheduled for February. (“That one should 
be fun. We do only one number but there’s a lot in it.”’) 


(Continued on Page 34) 
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out of 
my head 


By George Crater 


Striking singer Jana Mason was interviewed recently 
on a WBBM (Chicago) radio show. Emcee Mal Bellairs 
indicated he’d been prevented from talking to her before 
the show because she had been surrounded by “all the 
boys in the band.” Delighted to be able to talk to her at 
last, he said coyly, “What would you like for Christmas?” 

“All the boys in the band,” she replied modestly. 

When last seen she was running north on Michigan 


Ave. 
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There is now a vocal group called the Brother Sisters. 


Noted San Francisco columnist Herb Caen is taking 
drum lessons from Joe Morello, Dave Brubeck’s percus- 
sionist. In return, he is going to teach Joe how to write. 

® 

The Wallington credited on the tune The Middle of 
Love (already cut by Blossom Dearie on Verve), isn’t 
pianist George. It’s his wife, Billie, who writes songs, 
works as a publicist, and creates stunning platters of 
lasagna out of the barest essentials. 

ew 

An a&r man recently suggested to a jazz pianist on his 
roster that he cut an album of Kurt Weill songs. “Fine,” 
replied the pianist. “What did he write?” 

x 

Margaret Truman sounded tone deaf on Patti Page’s 
Big Record show a couple of weeks ago. Somebody should 
get her a pop record date quick. They're losing a fortune. 

a 

Mel Torme, guesting on the same show, is getting a 
little too portly to fit into the Peter Pan costume they 
had him wear while he sang The Christmas Song. 

# 

Patrons at New York’s Cafe Bohemia get a little 
something extra in waiter Manual Duran. When not 
shuttling drinks to the tables, Duran picks up his trum- 
pet and sits in with the bands playing the club. 


Turk Murphy bought a 1929 Rolls Royce after his 
stand at Bourbon Street in Manhattan. Not only bought 
it, but when last seen was heading west for San Francisco 
in it. We'll try to give you reports on his progress. 
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Add to your seldom-performed-tunes file: Noel Cow- 
ard’s striking ballad, If Love Were All. 
& 


Mary Lou Williams, speaking of pianists she likes to 
share a bill with, mentioned Billy Taylor. “He makes me 
play,” she said. 

© 

In Chicago recently, Slim Gaillard guested on Marty 
Faye’s Marty’s Morgue TV show. When the two conver- 
sationalists stopped for breath, Slim stepped forward and, 
without prompting, offered free copies of his Vout Dic- 
tionary to all viewers requesting them. Faye thought Gail- 
lard was kidding. In four days the station received more 
than 600 requests for the dictionary. At last report, Gail- 
lard ordered copies and left town for another booking. 


In an effort to make a quick sale, Atlantic’s Nesuhi 
Ertegun painted his Jaguar red and green for the holiday 
season. 


Some more album titles we wouldn’t be surprised to 
see show up: 

A Penny for Your Thoughts (Red Nichols) ; Fat and 
Sassy (Fats Domino and Sarah Vaughan) ; Pepper’s Take 
(Art Pepper) ); Lewis and Clark Expedition (John and 
Kenny) ; The Forward Look (Joe Dodge) ; A Bird in the 
Hand (Parker reissues) ; A Skitch in Time (Henderson), 
and Cohn My Way (Al Cohn). And of course there’s 
always Barnet Dream. 

& 


Mode Records, the firm which recently started out 
so ambitiously on the west coast, is on shaky ground. 
Joe Quinn already has left them and is back in New 
York. 

a 


Apt description of Dave McKenna: The last of the 
11-fingered piano players. 


Press release of the week: “Hollywood—The most 
electrifying news to hit the show world since the release 
of the Russian Satellite is the fact that Teddy Woods is 
back with the Bo Rhambo trio, which he rejoined on 
Tuesday night.” 

What was so electrifying about the Russian satellite? 
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Mabel Mercer 


One of the handsomest packages of 
the season is The Art of Mabel Mer- 
cer (Atlantic 2-602) a treat to the 
eyes, and if you are a fan of hers 
(as I am) to the ears, as well. In all, 
there are 28 songs in the two-LP set, 
sung in Mabel’s recherche a temps 
perdu style, sort of midway between a 
sigh and a faint smile. The set has 
been divided into four sections: Songs 
Were Made to Sing, ’'ve Had a Love 
of My Own; Here’s Where the Com- 
edy Ends, and No More Blue Songs. 

For me, sections two and three are 
tailor-made for Miss Mercer, and her 
range of expression in them is wide 
enough to encompass all the love- 
broken hearts in the world. The ma- 
terial is firstrate, including songs by 
Alac Wilder (Goodbye John, Over 
the Weekend, While We’re Young), 
and Bart Howard The First Warm 
Day in May, It Was Worth It, You 
Are Not My First Love, and Would 
You Believe It). The set, except for 
one song, was culled from three pre- 
viously issued 10-inch LPs. Gary Kra- 
mer’s notes and the song roster are 
a model of efficiency and readability. 
(D. C.) 


The Skylarks 


If you wonder what’s become of 
intelligible, relaxed vocal groups — 
groups that don’t sound like they’re 
plugged into the nearest wall socket 
—this is an opportunity to be re- 
introduced to a fine group. 

In Ridin’ on the Moon (Verve MG 
V-2077) the Skylarks (George Beck- 
er, Earl Brown, Gilda Maiken, Carol 
Lombard, and Bill Brown) glide 
through a dozen tunes, backed by 
Buddy Bregman’s studio band. As 
Becker comments in the liner notes, 
“We don’t try for wild, far-out har- 
monic effects. We like a certain sim- 
plicity with good, clean musical lines.” 
ay just what the group obtains 
ere. 


Included are We Just Couldn’t Say 
Goodbye; Singing in the Rain; Give 
Me the Simple Life; You Make Me 
Feel So Young; I’m Beginning to See 
the Light; Too Darn Hot; The Glory 
of Love; Hooray for Love, and four 
comparably memorable tunes. 

Becker organized the group in 1946 
(you may remember its work on 
Woody Herman’s Stars Fell on Ala- 
bama, as the Blue Moods) and its 
been swinging ever since. This is a 
singing, not screaming, album. It’s 
excellent. (D.G.) 


Talking Blues 

I don’t know how highly I can 
praise Documentary Talking Blues 
(Counterpoint CPT-550) without ap- 
pearing to be in the employ of the 
record company. This is a form of 
blues that is spoken rhythmically, vir- 
tually chanted, to a background of 
simple guitar chords. There are 
phrases at the end of each verse that 
comment on what preceded. For the 
most part, the blues are sardonically 
humorous; reflecting the times and 
quite often the despair of the times, 
but with a humor that connotes some 
optimism. 

Pat Foster and Dick Weissman de- 
liver 14 blues written and collected 
by Woody Guthrie. Among them are: 





Louella Pearson? 


“There were 400 disc jockeys 
and guests at Stan Kenton’s cock- 
tail party celebrating the Friday 
the 13th opening of his Rendez- 
vous room in Balboa,” bubbled 
Louella Parsons in a recent col- 
umn. “I was sorry to miss it,” 
she added. 

Nothing wrong with this item, 
except for one minor detail. Lou- 
ella ran it on Thursday, Dec. 5 
—eight days before the party! 











Original Talking Blues; Talking Dust 
Bowl; Talking Migrant; Talking 
Sharecropper; Talking Miner; Talk- 
ing TVA; Talking Union; Talking 
Rent; Talking Atom, and Talking 
Subway. Congressional inactivity crops 
up throughout like a melodic refrain. 
This LP should be invaluable to stu- 
dents of American history, sociology, 
and music. Recommended. (D. C.) 


Spencer Williams 


New Orleans to Stockholm (Dot 
LP 3074) is an odd conglomeration 
of sounds, all written by Spencer Wil- 
liams. Williams, 68, was born in New 
Orleans and has been living in Stock- 
holm since 1950. He is the co-author 
of Royal Garden Blues, I Ain’t Got 
Nobody, I Found a New Baby, Care- 
less Love, Basin Street Blues, and 
others. In this collection of 12 tunes, 
only Royal Garden, among his more 
well known compositions, is included. 
The 11 other tunes include Turn Back 
the Time, Game of Chance, Piano 
Playin’ Papa, You'll Kiss and Run 
Away, Mardi Gras Masquerade, and 
The Street Musician. 


“In this album I meant to give the 
music lovers tunes to dance to and 
remember,” Williams says in the notes. 
The performances are by a group of 
Swedish musicians, including Ake 
Persson, Bengt Arne Wallin, and Arne 
Domnerus. Arrangements are by Gosta 
Theselius, Gunnar Lunden - Welden, 
and Gunnar Svensson. The results are 
uneven, ranging from the big band 
shout of Royal Garden to the string 
background of the ballads to a rag- 
time sound on Papa, Some of this 
borders on jazz, but much of it is for 
the pop market. It may succeed, but 
it’s too bad that Williams’ material 
cannot be treated with more rever- 
ence, within the jazz field. You can’t 
tell from this LP that Williams re- 
members Storyville, but he does. He’s 
more than worth another try. (D. G.) 
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Records ere reviewed by Dom Cerulli, Leonard Feather, Ralph J. Gleason, Don Gold and 
Jack Tracy and are initialed by the writers. Ratings: ##IK Excellent, kK Very Good, 
kk G 


ood, ** Fair, * Poor. 





Ruby Braff 


HI-FI SALUTE TO BUNNY—RCA Victor LPM- 
1510: Keep Smiling At Trouble; I Can't Cet 
Started; It’s Been So Long; I’m Coming, Vir- 
ginia; Marie; Downhearted Blues; I Cot It Bad 
and That Ain't Good; Somebody Else Is Taking 
My Place. 

Personnel: Ruby Braff, trumpet; Pee Wee Rus- 
sell, clarinet; Dick Hafer, tenor; Benny Morton, 
trombone; Nat Pierce, piano; Walter Page, bass; 
Steve Jordan, guitar; Buzzy Drootin, drums. 


Rating KkKKK 

Here’s another in a fine series of LPs 
on the market (on several labels) by Ruby. 
On this outing, he’s paced by the eloquent 
clarinet of Pee Wee Russell, who never 
really grows old. 

I liked particularly Pee Wee’s solo on 
It’s Been So Long, with its eye-opening 
initial phrases, and Nat Pierce’s piano 
doodling behind Ruby on Downhearted 
Blues. 

Braff remains one of the most tasteful 
trumpet men on the scene today. His solo 
on Downhearted is a model of emotional 
blowing. Pee Wee is declarative and star- 
tlingly clean-toned on I’m Coming Vir- 
ginia. Braff’s horn sings on I Can’t Get 
Started. Hafer and Morton are agreeable 
company, but the solo honors must go to 
Ruby and Pee Wee. While the whole set 
jells; Marie, Got It Bad, and Somebody 


Else didn’t move me as much as the 
others. 

Don’t pass this one by without a listen. 
(D.C.) 

Byrd-Farmer-Sulieman 

THREE TRUMPETS—Prestige LP 7092: Palm 
Court Alley; Who's Who; Diffusion of Beauty; 
Forty Quarters; You Cotta Dig It to Dig it. 

Personnel: Donald Byrd, Art Farmer, Idrees 
Suli » trumpets; Hod O’Brien, piano; Addi- 
son Farmer, bass; Ed Thigpen, drums. 

Rating: toekk 

The most appropriate title for this LP 
would be Bopper’s Paradise Regained. 

The three trumpeters join forces here 
in a heated, multi-noted session that will 
leave many listeners rather limp. There is 
an impressively vivid rapport among the 
horns, despite varying approaches to the 
skeletal forms attacked. 

Sulieman is rough and ready. As Ira 
Gitler says in the notes, “Idrees is very 
much his own man, a daring jazzman who 
is not afraid to reach out for the ideas 
which crystallize in his brain at the mo- 
ment, however hard they may seem to 
execute.” In this set he is reaching most 
of the time and grasping successfully quite 
often. 

Farmer’s is the delightfully lyrical horn, 
regardless of tempo. Byrd continues to ful- 
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fil the potential so many defined months 
ago. His playing is impressively creative. 

In general, the horns seem to converge 
within the Gillespie-Navarro-Davis tradi- 
tion, with a Clifford Brown influence ap- 
parent, too. Nevertheless, the listener does 
not feel that he has heard it all before, as 
each of the trumpeters has something gen- 
uinely individualistic to say. 

The backing is effective. O’Brien, a 21- 
year-old pianist from Connecticut making 
his recording debut, plays confidently, rem- 
iniscent of early Bud Powell. He will testi- 
fy to the heated nature of the session, 
because he played it with a 102 degree 
fever. Addison Farmer, Art’s twin, handles 
bass chores capably and Ed Thigpen digs 
in, too. 

The originals, with Sulieman’s the most 
distinctive, are more for jumping off pur- 
poses than for melodic significance. Basi- 
cally, they are lustrous races at medium 
or up tempos, with O’Brien’s Beauty the 
closest thing to a ballad. 

Devotees of modern trumpet playing will 
relish this, despite some of the technical 
flaws and moments of hesitancy that ac- 
company a session of such a hectic nature. 
The playing of the three soloists makes this 
worth hearing, for the sparks they plant 
and the fire that develops. (D.G.) 


John Coltrane 


COLTRANE—Prestige LP 7105: Bakai; Violets 
for Your Furs; Time Was; Straight Street; 
While My Lady Sleeps; Chronie Blues. 

Personnel: John Coltrane, tenor; Red Gar- 
land, piano; Paul Chambers, bass; Al Heath, 
drums. Mal Waldron replaces Garland on Tracks 
4, 5, and 6. On Tracks 1, 4, and 6 add Johnnie 
Splawn, trumpet, and Sahib Shihab, baritone. 
On Tracks 5, add Splawn. 


Rating: took 

Coltane, who has worked with Dizzy, 
Miles, and Monk, makes his debut as a 
leader on this LP, if anyone can be 
identified as “leader” on such a date. At 
any rate, he has most of the blowing room. 

His tone is hard; his conception is 
bluntly surging. There is little subtlety 
in his playing, but there is strength and 
confidence. He is a hard-punching tenor 
man. This approach tends to diminish the 
effectiveness of his ballad interpretations, 
which seem to differ from the up-tempo 
races only in terms of a difference in 
tempo. 

Waldron and Garland make effective 
contributions, the former introspectively, 
the latter in the simplicity and clarity of 
his playing. Garland’s use of chords 
throughout his solo on Furs fascinated me, 
in terms of the directness of it. 

Shihab and Splawn, a 26-year-old trum- 
peter from Harrisburg, Pa., solo only on 
two of the six tracks and acquit themselves 
satisfactorily. Shihab performed with more 
authority as a part of the Oscar Pettiford 
quintet I heard recently than he does here, 
but does indicate a mature approach to 
his instrument. Splawn has heard Dizzy 
and Miles. 

The steel-fingered Chambers and Heath, 
Percy’s younger brother, lay down a solid 
rhythmic base. 

The charts are excuses for blowing, 
except for Cal Massey’s moody Bakai, 
which, in its minor explorations, makes 
sense. The blowing, then, determines the 
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value of the set. Although Coltane plays 
with a good deal of authority, I do not 
feel that his work on this specific LP is 
excitingly impressive, but listeners who 
dig blowing sessions and tenor men of the 
hard-charging school may find value in 
this set. (D. G.) 


Rusty Dedrick 


SALUTE TO BUNNY—Counterpoint CPT-552: 
1 Can’t Get Started; All God’s Chillun Got 
Rhythm; Skylark; Frankie and Johnny; The 
Prisoner’s Song; Russian Lullaby; Livery Stable 
Blues; "Deed I Do; Let’s Do It; Jasz Me Blues. 

Personnel: Rusty Dedrick, trumpet; John La 
Porta. baritone sax; Jack Keller, piano; Wen- 
dell Marshall, bass; Clem DeRosa, drums. 


Rating: *%kk 
Followers of both the late Berigan and 
Dedrick should get much out of this set 
of tunes cut in Bunny’s memory. 


Overall, the sides are well played al- 
though I found nothing startling or par- 
ticularly exciting about the treatment. 
Dedrick plays throughout with warmth, 
and rich, singing sound. LaPorta is effi- 
cient on baritone, although by format 
here he doesn’t have as much to do as 
perhaps he should. 

Rusty’s vocal on Started sounded un- 
certain although his trumpet work I 
thought was the high mark of the LP. 


Wendell Marshall takes a sparkling solo 
on Livery Stable. But why was the ending 
faded? *Deed I Do profits by Dedrick’s 
horn, but seems to lag with rather heavy 
rhythm. (D.C.) 


Kenny Dorham 

JAZZ CONTRASTS—Riverside 12-239: Falling 
in Love with Love; I'll Remember April; Larue; 
My Old Flame; But Beautiful; La Villa, 

Personnel: Kenny Dorham, trumpet; Sonny 
Rollins, tenor (tracks 1, 2, 4, and 6); Hank 
Jones, piano; Oscar Pettiford, bass; Max Roach, 
drums. On tracks 3 and 5, Betty Glamman, harp, 
is added. 

Rating: tokiok 

This record may not shock anyone, but 
it is a delightfully listenable, productive 
representation of jazz on a_ professional 
level. 


A consistently high creative level is 
maintained throughout, with Dorham in 
fine form, punching ack-ack fashion on the 
up-tunes and soaring lyrically on the bal- 
lads. Rollins continues to play imaginative- 
ly, seasoning his expression with a kind of 
sardonic wit that makes it unique. Petti- 
ford is a delight, handling the bass with 
the command and dignity of a Hemingway 
hero. Jones is the sympathetic section man 
and tasteful soloist. And Roach is Roach, 
musical and inventive. Miss Glamman, uti- 
lized on two tracks, maintains an inobtru- 
sive, mood-sustaining quality. 

The first side opens the set rhythmically, 
with Falling taken at a medium tempo 
and the group remembering a particular- 
ly hectic April. Side two emphasizes bal- 
lads, with Clifford Brown’s Larue the high 
point. Gigi Gryce arranged Larue and 
Flame. Beautiful, arranged by Dorham, is 
a vehicle for his melodic horn; it is not 
a Hackett horn, but it is warmly com- 
municative. Villa, a Dorham original, con- 
cludes the set with the group surging 
strongly. 

For those who demand an attention to 
melody, as well as a firm rhythmic base, 
this is recommended. There’s a whole lot 
of blowin’ goin’ on here and almost all of 
it is meaningful. (D.G). 


Red Garland 


GROOVY—Prestige 7133: C-Jam Blues; Wil- 
low Weep for Me; Gone Again; What Can I Say 
Dear; Will You Still Be Mine?; Hey Now. 

Personnel: Red Garland, piano; Paul Cham- 
bers, bass; Arthur Taylor, drums. 


Rtaing: totooink 

The three Red Garland LPs so far 
issued, and his work on the various other 
Miles Davis and Sonny Rollins albums, 
may very well establish Garland as one 
of the major influences on jazz piano 
playing. 

In case that seems over-enthusiastic, I 
hasten to point out that now that Miles 
has made melody fashionable again, Gar- 
land is beginning to be listened to, and 
I have already found traces of his uniquely 
personal style here and there in piano 
solos this year. 


Garland’s solo on Please Send Me Some- 
one to Love, in his second Prestige LP, 
has already become a classic, and I 
firmly believe will go echoing down the 
ages, quoted and requoted in othe pianists’ 
solos like Avery Parrish’s After Hours 
has been. 


Garland has (in conjunction with Paul 
Chambers who plays Damon to his Pythias 
on all the Garland LPs) built up a an 
unusual personal pulse rivalled only by 
Garner among piano players. Whatever 
Red does, particularly in the slow tempos 
in which he plays blues and ballads, rolls 
along with the rhythmic wave Basie des- 
cribes. The propulsion on the listener is 
almost impossible to resist. 


Over this uniquely compelling rhythm, 
Garland has constructed a blend of locked 
chord and single note solo line style that 
retains all the essential warmth of mel- 
ody and remains inventive, while always 
having that great swinging feeling which 
is best described by the title of this LP, 
Groovy. 


I am particularly impressed by Gar- 
land’s blues and slow ballad playing for 
its intrinsic melodic nature. On this LP 
he revives an old beauty from the days of 
Wini Brown and Lionel Hampton, Gone 
Again, as well as What Can I Say Dear?, 
which is, if memory serves, the only tune 
Eddie Condon ever did a vocal on. 


More and more young pianists are lis- 
tening to Garland. I hope they continue. 
He has brought back some long absent 
elements to jazz piano, made them ac- 
ceptable to the ultra-modernists, and 
proven over again the sublime virtue of 
swing and a solid, deep, groove. I have 
found him utterly relaxing—somewhat as 
Garner is. I can play the Garland LPs 
over and over just as Miles and Dizzy 
and Basie can be played over and over. 
This is, really, the ultimate in compli- 
ments today when there are so many LPs, 
technically well done, that you just never 
do get around to playing again. (R. J. G.) 


Grey-Mitchell-Morgan-Root- 
Kelly-West-Persip 

_, DIZZY ATMOSPHERE—Special SP 5001: 
I Know; D.D.T.3; Whisper 
yoo y ale Time; Day by Day; Rite of Swing; 
Over the Rainbow. 

Personnel: Al Grey, trombone; Billy Mitchell, 
tenor; Lee Mo trumpet; Billy Root, bari- 
tone; Wynton Kelly, piano; Paul West, bass; 


Charlie Persip, 
Rating: kkk 
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A fine madede _ pianist with tradition- 
al roots reaches back to his boyhood days 
in Tippo, Mississippi for some country 
blues which he plays and sings in authen- 
tic style. “Mose Allison appears to be the 
first jazz musician who is intimately ac- 
quainted, and frankly pleased, with both 
the primitive aspects of the blues and 
its recent extensions."—John S. Wilson: 
High Fidelity. 
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Dizzy Gillespie has been one of the 
major influences in the history of jazz. 
Unfortunately, many of those musicians 
inspired by Dizzy do not have his technical 
or imaginative prowess and emerge as 
more of hazy shadows than creative en- 
tities. 

Here we have, as Ralph Gleason states 
it, “a cadre drawn from one of the most 
vital big bands in recent jazz history,” 
the current Dizzy Gillespie band. The 
musicianship here reflects Dizzy’s influence 
in varying degrees. Plucked from the ex- 
citement of the band, these members illus- 
trate capabilities that range from the 
genuinely creative to the commonplace. 
In keeping with the band’s character, the 
sounds are facilely stated, warmly alive, 
and often rough-edged. 

The performances themselves vary in 
quality. Morgan is a standout, playing 
with a command of the instrument that 
impresses me constantly. Unless my judg- 
ment is deplorably faulty, he will become 
one of jazz’ most significant instrumen- 
talists. Grey plays vigorously and inven- 
tively. Mitchell plays competently, but does 
not appear to me to be of major stature. 
Root has little opportunity here to do 
more than contribute to the ensemble 
sound. Kelly’s playing is a delight and 
the rhythm section is a romping one. 

The charts, by Roger Spotts and Benny 
Golson, are adequate for the occasion. 
Golson’s Whisper is the high point; it is 
one of his loveliest ballads and is played 
convincingly. His arrangement of Day by 
Day as a vehicle for Grey is an appro- 
priate one, too. 

Spotts’ Dishwater is a wild 10 minutes 
and 38 seconds of solos. Rainbow is a chart 
spotlighting Méitchell’s tenor in ballad 
form. 

Essentially, I found a disorganized qual- 
ity inherent here. The group lacks the 
invigorating drive so solidly associated 
with Dizzy and without his presence, if 
only for inspiration’s sake, the group does 
not project with memorable intensity. 
There are several excellent solos, by Mor- 
gan and Grey primarily, however, and 
they make this LP worth hearing. The 
packaging, by the way is excellent. (D. G.) 


Jazz Swings Broadway 

JAZZ SWINGS BROADWAY—World Pacific PJM 
404: Mutual Admiration Society; I'm a Funny 
Dame; Namely You; The Party’s Over; Two Lost 
Souls; Love in a Home; Progress Is the Root of 
All Evil; I’ve Grown Accustomed to Her Face; 
Show Me; Joey, Joey, Joey; Independent; 
Just in Time. 

Personnel: Tracks 1, 5, 8, and 12—Sud 
Shank, alto and flute; Bob Cooper, tenor, bass 
clarinet, and oboe; Claude Williamson, piano; 
Don Prell, base; Chuck Flores, drums, Tracks 2 
and 9—Chico Hamilton, drums; Fred i 
cello; Carson Smith, bass; Paul Horn, tenor, 
alto, clarinet, and flute; John Pisano, guitar. 
Tracks 3, 6, 7, and 11—Stu Williamson, tram- 


\. 4 and 1 
man, Budwig, and Manne. 
Rating: tketoick 

Shelly Manne started all this and he’s 
around to continue to share in the rewards 
here. This is an anthology of groups per- 
forming songs from musical comedy shows. 
Ordinarily, such collections are difficult 
to appraise, since the value of the LP 
depends on the contributions made by 
each group. In this case, however, this is 
a uniformity of quality and it is high, 
despite the varying approaches to the 
material. 


Although there are too many tracks 
here for any group to genuinely stretch 
out, I find that the tracks themselves are 
of value. While I may have yearned for 
an extra chorus in spots, I cannot deny 
that what is done is done well. 


Russ Freeman produced the session (or 
sessions) and, as far as I’m concerned, 
makes the most forceful single contribu- 
tion. His trio sides are excellent and the 
trio, serving as rhythm section for Stu 
Williamson, is the best ingredient on those 
quartet tracks. The Shank-Cooper sides 
are delightful listening. The Hamilton 
group continues to sustain my interest, in 
terms of the intricacies of the patterns it 
creates. 

However, while there are several tracks 
of interest, Freeman’s work is the most 
energetically productive. He plays with 
consistent originality and a firm rhythmic 
sense. Manne is an asset on six tracks and 
solos briefly with incomparable wit and 
intelligence. 

Amione~the~shows-represented are -Hap- 
py Hunting, Li’l Abner, Bells Are Ringing, 
Damn Yankees, Most Happy Fella, and 
My Fair Lady. I particularly enjoyed the 
Freeman trio’s Over, the Shank-Cooper 
Face and Time tracks, and the Hamilton 
group’s Show Me. Shank and Cooper play 
with vitality and imagination throughout. 
Face, although brief, becomes memorable 
in their hands. 

Actually, the Freeman trio plus one 
becomes either the Stu Williams quartet 
or Shelly Manne and his Men minus one, 
which doesn’t mean much here, but is the 
kind of factual information persons like 
myself disseminate. At any rate, this is an 
LP of consistently high quality, considering 
the varying approaches and conveniently 
opportunistic format. It is not a land- 
mark in the history of jazz, but it wasn’t 
intended to be. Very pleasant listening 
and recommended as such. (D. G.) 


Joe Newman 

SALUTE TO SATCH—RCA Victor LPM 1324; 
When the Saints Go Marching In; Chinatown, 
My Chinatown; West End Blues; Jeepers Creep- 
ers; Dipper Mouth; When It’s Sleepy Time Down 
South; Struttin’ with Some Barbecue; Pennies 
from Heaven; Basin Street Blues; Back O’ Town 
Blues; Sweethearts on Parade; You Can Depend 
on Me. 

Personnel: Joe Newman, Bernie Glow, Conte 
Candoli, Nick Travis, Joe Ferrante, trumpets: 
Urbie Green, Jimmy Cleveland, Chauncey Welsh, 
Tommy Mitchell, trombones; Sam Marowitz, 
Phil Woods, Al Cohn, Ed Wasserman, Al Epstein, 
saxes; Gus Johnson, drums; Ed Jones, baes; 
Freddie Green, guitar; Hank Jones, piano. 

Tracks 3, 6, 7, &: Nat Pierce, piano, replaces 
Jones; Fred Ohms and Benny Powell, trombones, 
replace Green, Mitchell; Ernie Royal, trumpet, 
replaces Travis. 

Tracks 9, 10, 11, 12: Hank Jones, piano, re- 
places Pierce; Burgher Jones, bass, replaces E. 
Jones; Barry Galbraith, guitar, replaces F. 
Green; U. Green, Mitchell, trombones, replace 
Ohms, Powell; Travis replaces Royal, trumpet. 

Rating: totctok 

Manny Albam, Ernie Wilkins, and Al 
Cohn teamed to chart the swinging course 
of this LP, the last remaining set of those 


by Jack Lewis for Victor. 

The mixture of Armstrong and the 
modern idiom is a bit curious, on first 
hearing, but there’s a good deal of the 
former peeping through the latter. For 
instance, West End Blues and Sleepy Time 
hew pretty closely to the line established 
by Louis. 
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modern jazz begins on 
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Solos throughout are by Newman, Cohn, 
Woods, Cleveland, Urbie, Hank Jones, 
and if you listen closely, you'll hear a rare 
solo break by Freddie Green on West End. 


Joe sings some, too: a vigorous Stains 
and a somewhat low Back O’ Town. 


The Armstrong touch is deep in China- 
town, which spots the trumpet section 
blowing Louis’ figures on the opening. The 
solos by Cleveland, Cohn, and Jones are 
late 1950s, however. 


It’s particularly interesting to see how 
the mood of the originals hangs over the 
entire proceedings, seeming to subduing 
the normally frantic impulses of the solo- 
ists. Recommended. (D.C.) 


Tito Puente 


NIGHT BEAT—RCA Victor LPM 1447: Night 
Beat; Mambo Beat; Sea Breese; E: hs 
The Late, Late Scene; Carioca; Night Ritual, 
Malibu Beat; Flying Down to Rio; Night Hawk; 
Live a Little. 


Personnel: Tito Puente, vibes and timbales; 
Doe Severinsen, Gene Rapetti, Francis Williams 
(Tracks 2, 5, *q-11), Myron Shain (Tracks 1, 
2-6, 10, and 11), Bernie Glow (Tracks 1, 3, 4 
and 6), John Frosk (Tracks 2, 7-9), and Vin- 
cent Frisauva, trumpets; Morty ‘Trautman (Tracks 
1, 3-6, 10, and 11), Bob Ascher (Tracks 2, 5, 
7-11), Eddie Bert (Tracks 2, 5, 7-11), Anatole 
Lorraine (Tracks 1, 3, 4, and 6), Hake Rood 
(Tracks 1, 3, 4, and 6), and Sonny Russo 
(Tracks 2, 7-9), trombones; Allen Lehrfeld, Joe 
Grimaldi, Marty Holmes, Gene Quill (Tracks 2, 
5S, 7-11), Edwin Caine (Tracks 1, 38, 4, and 6, 
reeds; Alvin Gellers, piano; Howard Collins 
(Tracks 5, 10, and 11), Al Casamenti (Tracks 1, 
3, 4, amd 6), amd Darry Galbraith (Tracks 2, 
7-9), guitar; Ted Sommer (Tracks 1, 38-6, 10 
and 11) and Jim Cobb (Tracks 2, 7-9), drums; 
Robert Rodriquez, bass; William Correa, bon- 
gos; Ramon Santamaria, conga; Julio Basabe 
Collazo, conga (Tracks 2, 7-9). 


Rating: k#k*k 

“On much of the album... I played 
jazz and added the Latin flavoring 
wherever I could,” Tito Puente said of 
this LP. Nat Hentoff, in the liner notes, 
adds, “The majority of this Night Beat 
set utilizes the Latin section more for 
color than to establish the basic char- 
acter of the music.” 

This, then, is a mixture of jazz and 
Latin forms. The combination is an inter- 
esting one, ranging from emphasis on blues 
to Afro-Cuban sounds, but it is not wholely 
successful. 

The arrangements are by Puente, Marty 
Holmes, A. K. Salim, and Gene Roland. 
For the most part, they were conceived, 
apparently, with the Latin influence in 
mind, and as a result, tend to be rather 
stiff. Several are quite listenable, including 
Holmes’ Beach, Salim’s Little, and Sea 
Breeze. The solos are competent, but not 
outstanding. 

Puente digs Basie, Kenton, Dizzy, 
Woody, and Duke. His attentive, absorbing 
listening is apparent here, as influences 
and devices of these bands are utilized 
here, in varying degrees of effectiveness. 
There are glimpses here of a successful 
synthesis, but in terms of the entire LP, 
it doesn’t come off. 

I do feel, however, that Puente’s basic 
idea is a provocatively attractive one. Des- 
pite the flaws inherent in this test, I 
wish the government would subsidize this 
Tito instead of the other one. (D. G.) 


Jimmy Raney 
JIMMY RANEY VISITS PARIS—Dawn DLP 
1120: Tres Choutte; Imagination; Dinah; Love 
for Sale; Have You Met Miss Jones?; What's 
New?; Fascinating otins Teo Marvelous for 
Words; Cherokee Happens to Me; 
Night and Day; oa to Watch ever Me. 
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Personnel: Jimmy Raney, guitar; Bobby Jas- 
©, tener; Roger Guerin, trumpet; Maurice 
andair, piano; Jean-Marie * Ingrand, bass; Jean 
Leuis Viale, drums. 


Rating: took 

Jimmy Raney spent some time in Paris 
three years ago. If I’ve interpreted the 
liner notes correctly, this was recorded in 
Paris at that time. The notes provide little 
background information and omit any de- 
tails on any of the musicians except Raney 
and Jaspar. 

The overabundance of tracks, limiting 
the solo space, prevent this from being 
much more than pleasant listening. It is 
an indication, of 1954 vintage, of the 
competence of French jazzmen, too, if in 
a derivative sense. 

Raney plays splendidly in terms of the 
format, manifesting a knowledge of many 
aspects of jazz history. Jaspar, in 1954, 
was playing with Getzian delicacy, taste, 
and, at times, conception. On his more 
recent recordings, he indicates his growth 
toward individuality. 

Guerin had heard Miles and perhaps 
some Chet Baker; his playing and pinched 
tone certainly reflects this. Vandair, a 
pianist I can’t recall having heard before, 
plays fluently and with a deftness that 
illuminates both up tempo tunes and bal- 
lads. I’d like to know what he’s doing 
now. The bass and drum chores are 
handled satisfactorily. 

Although this calm, middle-of-the-road 
session is not offensive, I feel that its 
value is limited. Both Raney and Jaspar 
have been presented in more favorable 
surroundings on record, and, basically, it 
is their contributions which lend any sig- 
nificance to this LP. (D.G.) 


Clark Terry 


SERENADE TO A BUS SEAT—Riverside RLP 
12-237: Donna Lee; Boardwalk; Boomerang; 
Digits; Serenade to a Bus Seat; Stardust; Cruis- 
ing; That Old Black Magic. 

Personnel: Clark Terry, trumpet; Johnny Grif- 
fin, tenor; Wynton Kelly, piano; Paul Cham- 
bers, bass; Philly Joe Jones, drums. 


Rating: *ik*k 

While for the most part this is a swing- 
ing, often exciting set, I found the whip- 
ping bop of the solos a bit wearing on re- 
peated hearings. This particularly struck 
home when on Stardust, the rhythm sec- 
tion double-timed behind Griffin, who 
blows perhaps the longest, multi-noted 
line of all tenor men today, but who should 
have, I felt, been represented on this track 
with more than his usual bristling offering. 

Terry’s five originals, in varying degrees 
of up-tempo, left me with an overall 
feeling of glibness. Cruising, taken at title 
tempo, was most memorable of the group. 
The once-through treatment of Magic, 
probably the shortest on record, was color- 
ful and smartly played. But I wondered 
what had happened to the rest of it. 

Parker’s Donna, clipped off at furious 
pace, sizzles. I believe it would have been 
considerably more effective and an album 
standout if the pace of many of the other 
selections had been varied. 

Kelly is spotted handsomely on the title 
tune, and Terry shines throughout. All in 
all, though, it’s good to hear Terry out of 
the Ellington band context. I hope that 
his next album has a few more changes of 
pace, largely because he has a lovely ballad 
sound and it seems a shame to leave that 
side of him fallow. (D.C.) 





tangents 





By Don Gold 


@ Recently, members of the staff of 
this magazine were asked to select 
the best jazz LPs of 1957, for inclu- 
sion in our annual, Music ’58. 

It was a task, a kind of soul search- 
ing re-evaluation. It meant an intro- 
spective study of my own taste and an 
appraisal of the jazz record field in 
general. 

Where does one begin? 

Many thoughts returned, many im- 
pressions became more vivid, in listen- 
ing to some of the finer LPs issued 
during the year. 

The primitive abstractions of Monk; 
the pastoral calm of the Jimmy Giuf- 
fre 3; the disciplined expressions of 
the Modern Jazz Quartet; the fury 
and traditional validity of the Basie 
sound ; the masterly control of Tatum; 
the cool, but never frigid, musings of 
Miles; the violent thundering of Bird 
in retrospect; the sweet thundering of 
Ellington; the delicacy and taste of 
Getz in Sweden; the penetrating shouts 
of Ray Charles, and the mournful 
moods of Jackie McLean transcend 
the LP, the world of high and low 
fidelity, the speaker systems, the night 
clubs, the concert halls, and any single 
soul. 

They make a record reviewer’s life 
worthwhile. 

And yet they represent some of the 
best in jazz recording during the past 
year. The Best, as far as I’m con- 
cerned, does not exist. I cannot term 
any given LP The LP of the year. 
Certainly, there are precious moments, 
moments when a musician offers you 
his mind and his heart, that make the 
evenings and weekends at the speak- 
erside worth the effort. It is frustrat- 
ing that one must plunge into the 
bottomless bilge in order to pluck a 
handful of beauty. But this is an 
economic condition. And we are 
armed with toothpicks instead of 
ICBMs, as the record companies see 
through us into the bright light of 
profit, blinded by it, but lured toward 
possible self-destruction by an infinite 
appetite. 

Esthetically speaking, the few rec- 
ords that matter make up for the 
many that do not. The esthetician and 
the record company owner never will 
marry. One must demand for the 
public; the other must genuflect to 
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public demand. If we win, we do 
not do so often. I suppose we should 
be grateful for small favors, although | 
I can hope. 
A reviewer's task requires careful | 
listening, a relatively calm disposition, | 
and a desire to be objective, it seems | 
to me. Subjective evaluation reflects 
more of the reviewer than it does of | 
the music involved. I’m more con- 
cerned with the music than | am | 
with myself or any other reviewer. I | 
believe that the music is the common 
denominator, not the personalities 
themselves, however concerned I am 
with them as creative minds. Criticism 
must encompass many aspects, but 
above all it must focus on the music | 
produced. 
Often, it is like gazing at Polaris 
and wondering or yearning. You feel 


you know what it represents, but you | 


know you'll never be certain. 

The reviewer must listen. He must 
be more critic than fan. He must 
sidestep self-preservation, the snide 
comments, and personal gain in favor 
of the art he seeks to preserve. He 
must listen carefully. 


Such listening makes Monk, Giuf- | 


fre, Ellington, Miles, the MJQ, Basie, 
and countless others come to life in 
an atmosphere of unimpeded thought. 
The contemplative moments of direct 
communication are the weighted 
moments. They occur in terms of en- 
tire LPs, rarely, or in tracks of given 
LPs, more often. 

Recalling the hours I devoted to 
listening in 1957, I remember a 
poignant Jackie McLean, a lyrical 
Thad Jones, a probing Red Norvo, a 
soaring Dizzy, too. 

I may not recall the LP title, cover 
photo, or number, but I remember 
the sound and the insight. 

Like Benny Golson remembered 
Clifford. 

And that’s enough for me. 





The Usual, Probably 


Hollywood—Reporting on Irv- 
ing Granz’ Jazz A La Carte con- 
cert in San Francisco, the Dec. 
4 issue of Weekly Variety, after 
listing the artists on the bill, made 
the following comment, “Gerry 
Mulligan, ill in New York, can- 
celed her coast tour with Granz.” 

Exact nature of the illness was 
not disclosed. 
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radio and tv 


By Will Jones 





Dear Jack, 

This thing with the ASCAPs and 
the BMIs seems to have started up 
all over again, and it’s a little up- 
setting. 

I’ve been going along thinking it 
was all settled some time back, maybe 
in the days of Elmer’s Tune, and then 
what happens? All of a sudden these 
papers start turning up on my desk— 
impressive mailings from the ASCAPs 
calling the BMIs a bunch of liars, and 
the same thing from the BMIs calling 
the ASCAPs a bunch of liars. 

It’s sort of like the mail that comes 
from the for-pay-TV and the against- 
pay-TV people, in that there’s so 
much of it. But whereas the pay-TV 
people are speculating and arguing 
and reasoning about something that’s 
in the future, the ASCAPs and the 
BMIs say they are presenting hard, 
cold facts about things in the past. 

Neither group leaves much room for 
any middle ground, though, and with- 
out knowing any of the facts I sup- 


pose I could draw the hasty conclu- 
sion that they’re all liars. But I don’t 
like to do that, Jack, and to show 
you my heart’s in the right place, I 
want you to know I went over to a 
meeting the other day where a vice- 
president from the BMIs was talking 
to a bunch of broadcasters. 

If the ASCAPs will send a vice- 
president around to talk somewhere, 
I'll go listen to him too; but mean- 
while, there’s this BMI v.p. to con- 
sider. His name is Glenn Dolberg, and 
I gathered it’s one of his duties to go 
around the country giving the AS- 
CAPs hell, and sort of holding pep 
meetings, with the station owners, 
many of whom are stockholders in 
BMI. 

He seemed pretty sore, Jack, about 
the way the ASCAPs have been blam- 
ing the BMIs for all the bad rock-and- 
roll tunes that have been on the Top 
40 lists. 

And then again, he wasn’t sore, 


Jack. 






He admitted right off that mos 
of the top tunes in the popularit 
lists in recent months have been BM 
tunes, and that those were the tune: 
most of the stations were playing. 
Admitted, hell. For a moment there, 
he came on as though he was proud 
of it. 

“After all,” he said, “can we help 
it if we happen to have the writers 
who have the talent to write the tunes 
that appeal to popular tastes of the 
moment?” 

He also hinted that the youth of 
BMI writers might have something to 
do with it: “BMI, having no old- 
timers on its rolls to feed, holds out 
its hands to new writers.” 

But with the ASCAPs needling 
about conspiracy and monopoly, he 
couldn’t dwell on that too long. The 
ASCAPs have had their months for 
hogging the top-40 lists in the past, 
he indicated, and they'll be up there 
again. (When they recapture the 
knack of writing bad tunes? My 
thought, Jack, not his; although 
something in his attitude suggested it 
to me.) 

Any way, Jack, he had a pretty 
tough position to maintain: acknowl- 
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edging BMI’s top-dog position at the 
moment, yet pointing out ASCAP’s 
ability (“They are still the dominant 
licensing organization”) to knock 
them out of it. 

He dwelled on the ASCAP lawsuit, 
in which the ASCAPs say the station 
owners are conspiring with BMI to 
keep ASCAP tunes off the air. 

“Are you conspiring?” he asked the 
station owners. There were some 
chuckles. 

“Of course not,” 
“Most of you pay blanket 
fees to both licensing organizations, 
and it doesn’t make one penny differ- 
ence to you whether you play a BMI 
tune or an ASCAP tune.” 

He got more support in that quarter 
later, when one of the broadcasters 
got up. 

“We don’t even know which is a 
BMI tune or which is an ASCAP 
tune,” said the broadcaster. “Is there 
anybody in this room who keeps 
track?” Nobody budged, nobody said 
anything. 

The broadcasters then promised 
they were all going to write their 
congressmen, and that was about it, 
Jack. 

If you care for my own two cents’ 
worth, Jack, I'd like to observe that 
I don’t think the ASCAPs can make 
this conspiracy rap stick. I may have 
been taken in; but I know a number 
of these station owners and when they 
say they don’t know a BMI tune from 
an ASCAP ‘tune, I believe them. 
Whatever their reasons for broadcast- 
ing the music they do, I’m not con- 
vinced that one of them is the initials 
on the records. 

It is a charge that I have never 
even heard from the lips of a drunken 
disc jockey. One of the reasons I 
like to get drunk with disc jockeys, 
Jack, is to hear the colorful things 
they say about the stupid people who 
employ them. If the. station owners 
were in the habit of telling the jockeys 
to play BMI tunes, I’m sure it would 
have been mentioned by now. The 
jockeys get told what to play, all 


said Mr. Dolberg. 


licensing 


right, but the BMI-ASCAP thing 
never is a factor. 

Yr, 

Jones 


P.S.—You want to pay my ex- 
penses to the pop disc jockey con- 
vention in K.C. in March, Jack? I 
could listen to a lot of ’em there. 


(Will Jones' column, After Last Night, 
daily in the Minneapolis Tribune.) 


appears 





charivari 


By Dom Cerulli 





M@ Before I get too far into this and 
become entangled in dependent 
clauses and dangling participles, I'd 
like to add my two cents worth to 
last issue’s editorial on the recording 
clique in New York. 

I know several musicians who have 
cracked through on once or twice 
shots, on recommendation by some 
men on the date who knew they could 
handle the book. They never caused 
any fluffs that blew takes and sent 
the date into overtime. 


I have been told by several studio 
men, the ones whose names you will 
find among the personnels (when 
they’re listed) on the big pop dates 
at Columbia, Victor, Decca, Coral, 
and many other labels, that to land in 
this accepted group of regulars is to 
add at least $5,000 a year to their 
anticipated income. It also leads to 
other recording work, and to a regu- 
lar place in many of the studio bands 
on TV shows, 

Without getting into the cases of 
buddy-buddy booking or the contrac- 
tor scene, let’s concentrate on one of 
the most significant factors underlying 
Archie Bleyer’s statements. 


Virtually to a man, the studio mu- 
sicians getting the bulk of the lucrative 
work today—those on all the big pop 
dates and the big TV shows—are 
graduates of long and arduous big 
band training. These musicians were 
on the road for years, leading sections, 
blending in with other horns, playing 
under all kinds of conditions, but 
playing quite rigidly organized sound. 

Will the highly individual, technic- 
ally competent musician working in 
a small group today be able to fit 


into this almost mechanical, although | | ooo), der, too—beeause the irish FERRO- 


highly-skilled, studio work tomorrow? 
I’m inclined to believe that the mu- 
sician who paid his dues on one- 
niters in a section with the breaking 
in of charts on a dance date and all 
that goes with being a member of a 
big band, is more equipped to finally 
ditch the road for the security of the 
studio. 


His counterpart in the small group 
may be as accomplished technically, 
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but will he be able to quickly pick 
up the togetherness that is demanded 
of the studio section man? And will 
he be able to blend his highly indi- 
vidual, often stylized sound and con- 
ception with that of three or four 
other men in a section after years of 
being the declarative voice in a group? 

It seems that a return of big bands 
would bring long-range benefits to 
many of today’s young jazzmen. 

One final note which is just barely 
related: what happens to the blowers 
when they want to finally get off the 
road or out of the clubs or into the 
studios or are unable to work? The 
blowers who write are building them- 
selves some tangible old age insurance. 
There are many good musicians driv- 
ing cabs and working weekends who 
should be writing for record sessions 
or receiving a regular bit of income 
from writing they could have done in 
the past. 





the hot box 


By George Hoefer 





@ Norm Symonds, a jazz composer 
of Toronto, Canada, sincerely feels 
worthwhile jazz can be produced by 
a competent group when playing the 
music strictly as written by the com- 
poser. 

His accomplishments during the 
past several years have gone a long 
way towards bearing out his conten- 
tions. He has written a good many 
short pieces for the small jazz combi- 
nation, as well as completing a 20- 
minute Concerto Grosso for Jazz 
Quintet and Symphony Orchestra. 
The latter was originally written at 
the request of the Canadian Broad- 
casting Corp. and performed last Jan- 
uary by the CBC Symphony orchestra. 

An American premiere was given 
the work in Schenectady, New York, 
last month by the Tri-City (Schenec- 
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tady-Albany-Troy) symphony under 
the baton of Edgar Curtis. On both 
occasions, the Ron Collier quintet of 
Toronto, performed as guest soloists. 

Symonds’ American audience greet- 
ed the work with enthusiastic ap- 
plause. Schenectady’s two music re- 
porters were not in complete accord. 
One deemed Symonds’ jazz-symphony 
“an attractive piece, rather haunting, 
and at times quite mvigorating and 
ebullient.” The other critic preferred 
the Bach Brandenburg No. 2, but 
acknowledged the fact an applause 
meter would have given a wide edge 
to the Concerto Grosso. 

The 36-year-old Toronto jazzman 
is not unknown to American modern 
jazz musicians. Many who have played 
the Colonial and the Town Tavern 
in the Canadian city are familiar with 
his work. 

Early this year George Shearing’s 
quintet performed a fugue in jazz 
terms entitled Fugue for Shearing, 
and written especially for him by 
Symonds. George was heard to re- 
mark again and again after he first 
heard the piece, “It’s just what I’ve 
been looking for.” 

Phineas Newborn Jr., while in To- 
ronto, expressed a desire for an orig- 
inal work, and the Australian Jazz 
Quartet accepted a Symonds’ compo- 
sition called Hambourg Suite. 

Norman, who visited Schenectady 
for the premiere, is a slightly built man 
of medium height with twinkling eyes 
and a trim Van Dyke. His lack of an 
abundance of hair and his intellectual 
attainments have caused his fellow 
musicians to identify him as “The 
Skull.” 

He was born in Nelson, B.C., but as 
a young lad moved to Victoria. His 
instrument is the clarinet, which he 
began to play around 1937, gaining 
a strong influence for jazz from Benny 
Goodman and Artie Shaw recordings 
and broadcasts. Then came a band 
he feels made the most lasting impres- 
sion on him of all, one Duke Elling- 
ton. 

When war came in 1939 he joined 
the British navy hoping to get on a 
service band. But, his creative abilities 
in another direction caught up with 
him before he could find an assign- 
ment in music, and he found himself 
so appreciated as a cook that he 





couldn’t get out of the galley for the 
seven long years of the duration. 
y Hoefer Following his discharge from the 
navy in 1946, Symonds studied clar- 
inet, piano, and harmony at the To- 
Wn both ronto Conservatory of Music, and 
intet of 


j i ] . Duri ° 
soloist ESV La bs Kecaes va comune What is the AVEDIS ZILDJIAN 
© greet- in the work of Lennie Tristano, whose cym bal set- up of 


tic ap- strides into harmonic development 
uae re inspired Symonds’ musical thinking j 
accord. aoe lines of innovation. He be- name favorite drum star? 
mphony gan to feel the limitations of a music 
1unting, that relies on improvisation only. 
a bw Through the years he had made a 
“Y b living as an alto sax and clarinet play- 
" vee er in various Toronto dance bands 
‘4 aps en and as a music copyist for the CBC. 
a This has left him time to do consider- 
able work in the field of writing and 
waren given him an opportunity to make a 
modern serious study of the great classical 
Played composers. 
Tavern Back in 1956 he formed the Nor- 
ar with man Symonds octet and with this 
ar group appeared at the Stratford, Ont., 
-aring s Music Festival. The Symonds unit 
im jem shared a concert there with the Dave 
gab a Brubeck quartet. After hearing the 
Symonds group Nat Hentoff was 
quoted as saying, “The American re- 
cording companies should set up lis- 
tening posts in Canada. Much of the 


y under 


work performed here is more deserv- 
ing of being recorded than a great 
deal of the music heard in the States.” 


The 1956 Symonds octet has now 
become the Ron Collier quintet with 
Norman now confining most of his 
jazz activity to writing. Collier was 
the trombonist with the Octet and is 
a jazz composer in his own right. He 
was born in Coleman, Alberta and 
has toured the United States with the 
orchestra of the Canadian National 
Ballet Company. 


Other members of the original oc- 
tet now featured in Collier’s Quintet 
include Bernie Piltch of Montreal who 
plays clarinet, alto sax, and baritone 
sax; Ed Bickert, guitarist of British 
Columbia, who recently played New 
York’s Birdland with Norm Amadio’s 
quartet; and Carne Bray, bassist on 
Cal Jackson’s RCA Victor recordings, 
who hails from Belleville, Ont. 

Collier’s quintet, besides the two 
performances of the Concerto Grosso, 
has featured short jazz compositions 
by both Symonds and Collier at sev- 
eral concert appearances during the 
past year. 


(Continued on Overleaf) 


Above (12 actual size) is a sample page from the new 48 page 
“Cymbal Set-Ups of Famous Drummers” which is now on the press. 
Reserve your free copy by mailing coupon below today. 
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Everybody listens 
when Harry James 
plays his King 


Tops on trumpet, tops in the big 
band field over the years, Harry 
James occupies a unique spot at the 
top of the wonderful world of music. 
It takes talent and it takes hard work 
to get the happy trumpet sounds 
Harry James is famous for. But 
Harry and others find it’s easier on 
a King. 

Your King scale line is superb— 
the high notes crystal clear, the low 
notes rich and mellow. Your King 
plays easier because lightning-fast 
King valves are individually made, 
have shorter stroke, are pre-played 
to break them in. 

There are five King trumpet models. 
There's an easy way to see which is 
for you. Stop at your King dealer 
this week. Blow the trumpet Harry 
James blows so sweet and solid. 


THE H. N. WHITE CO. 


S22S Superior Ave.+ Cleveland 3, O. 
KING + CLEVELAND +» AMERICAN - STANDARD 
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Last June they appeared at a Con- 
cert of Contemporary Chamber Mu- 
sic held in the library of Casa Loma 
Castle in Toronto, where they alter- 
nated with the Jack Groob String 
Quartet. Collier played compositions 
by Symonds, Bill Sparling, and him- 
self, while the Groob group performed 
Bartok’s Quartet No. 4 and John 
Weinzweig’s String Quartet No. 2. 
The Symonds pieces were entitled Bur- 
lesque, Hambourg Suite, and Fugue 
and Fantasy. The second composition 
is a tribute to a Toronto jazz spa 
called The House of Hambourg. The 
presence of the above young modern 
musicians made the scene change 
from a studio to a going jazz club 
with food, whose hours are 11 p.m. 
to 3 a.m. 


The 1957 Stratford Festival had 
Ron Collier's quintet augmented by 
Norm Amadio’s piano paired with 
Billy Holiday and her group on 
August 10th. Collier had the only Ca- 
nadian group at the 1957 Festival. 
Amadio is Toronto’s popular jazz 
pianist featured at the Town Tavern 
where he has played back of such 
American jazzmen as Coleman Hawk- 
ins and Stan Getz. 


While in the Schenectady area for 
the jazz-symphony performance, Col- 
lier’s quintet played several well-re- 
ceived jazz concerts at the Whitney 
Club, Union college, and in Roches- 
N.Y. Besides the Symonds and 
Collier originals, the concert reper- 
toire included arrangements on ob- 
scure but interesting tunes like Hoagy 
Carmichael’s Baltimore Oriole, 
Gloomy Sunday, Alone Together, and 
Eric Satie’s Gymnopedie arranged by 
Carne Bray. 
influence to- 


Norman Symonds’ 


| wards “composed jazz,” using forms 


and techniques associated with clas- 
sical composition, seems to have taken 


| hold in Toronto. 





The conductor of the Schenectady 
orchestra, Edgar Curtis, enthusiastic- 
ally averred that Symonds employs 
techniques that are completely con- 
sistent with the finest traditions of 
chamber writing and has to some de- 
gree revived the age of improvisation 
as it existed in Bach’s day. He feels 
Symonds has captured an effect in 
such a way that the sensitively-han- 
dled jazz quintet sounds as much at 
home with a symphony orchestra as 
did Bach’s more conventional cham- 
ber instruments, 
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Jimmy Rushing 


The Records 


1. Barney Bigard. Mahogany Hall Stomp (Lib- 
erty). Bigard, clarinet; Jackie Coons, 
trumpet; Bruce MacDonald, piano; Al 
Morgan, bass; Charlie Lodice, drums. 


That sounded like Wild Bill and 
the piano player sounded just like 
Ken Kersey to me. The clarinet play- 
er sounded a little like Hall, but I 
don’t think it is. It’s got me there. 
The drums sounded like Ozzie Nelson 
—I mean Osie Johnson. The bass 
sounded like Aaron Bell and then 
again the trumpet player sounded like 
Humphrey Lyttleton, but I don’t 
think it’s him. I don’t recognize the 
clarinet player. It sounds very, very 
good—got a terrific beat. The per- 
formance was wonderful. I’m crazy 
about that rhythm — that kills me. 
The drums and bass are right in 
there and that’s the stuff I like. I'd 


rate that four stars. 


2. Oscar Peterson. One for My Baby (Verve). 


Peterson, vocal and piano. 

That was very good. That was a 
typical 32-bar bluesy number. The 
pianist and the guy singing sound to 
me a little like Cole, but I don’t think 
it was. This 32-bar number with the 
rhythm was very, very good. I'd give 
that five stars. The diction on that 
was plain. 


3. Roy Eldridge. Wailin' (ARS). Eldridge, 
piano and fluegelhorn. 


Definitely that was Roy Eldridge’s 
little group and I don’t know who 
that was playing piano. It could be 
anybody, but it’s definitely Roy play- 
ing trumpet. Nice little jumpy num- 
ber. I'll give that four stars. 


4. Marilyn Moore. Trav'lin' Ali Alone (Beth- 
lehem). 


That’s Billie Holiday. If it ain’t 
Billie, it’s somebody just like her. The 
instrumentation behind her is wonder- 
ful. That’s one of my favorite tunes, 
Trav’lin’. I used to sing that number 
all the time. The diction on it is very 
good and the accompaniment is good. 
Whoever is playing those instruments 
is very good, but I do know it’s Billie. 
Pll give it five. 


5. The Mystery Band (Harry Arnold). Jersey 
Bound (Jazztone). Bengt Arne Wallin, 
trumpet; Arne Domnerus, alto sax; Carl 


Henrick Noren, tenor. 

Very good—easy rock. Sounds like 
Les Brown. Give him five. It sounds 
like the old days. Very good solos. 


6. Dick Haymes. Love Walked In (Capitol). 

That’s crazy! That’s Frank, that’s 
Frank. You know what to do with 
that—lay five right on him! That’s 
my favorite man. Diction is good, that 
background’s crazy. Lay five right in 
his lap! It’s a good tempo. 


7. Art Blakey Quintet. Mayreh (Blue Note), 
Clifford Brown, trumpet; Lou Donaldson, 
alto sax; Horace Silver, piano. 


I’m not too familiar with progres- 
sive jazz but the solos on that are 
very good and it carries a very good 
beat. I don’t know who that is. I got 
a message from it, though. That’s one 
progressive number I’d buy—some of 
them I don’t like but this is really 
wailing. I'll give this five stars. 


8. Brother John Sellers in London. All These 
Days Are the Beginning of Sorrow (Lon- 
don). 


@ The hands of the clock have turned around and once again 
they are facing Jimmy Rushing’s time. 

Now that jazz has become the Big Picture and the blues one 
of its most attractive tints, Little Jimmy Rushing finds himself in 
the center of a spotlight that had eluded him for seven years. 
His Columbia and Vanguard albums, his big success at Newport 
and triumphal first British tour a couple of months ago have 
reaffirmed the solidity of the art of blues singing in general, and 
of the Oklahoma City Mr. Five-by-Five in particular. 

The records for Jimmy’s test alternated between instrumentals 
of various schools and a no less widely assorted bunch of vocals. 
Jimmy was given no information, before or during the session, 
about the records he heard. 






James Session 


By Leonard Feather 


The spiritual has a good beat but 
I don’t think the singer is up to par 
for a spiritual. Could be a little too 
fast for him. He’s scrambling to get 
those words, but the soloists are very 
good for what they’re doing. I'll give 
it fair—two stars. 


9. Joe Newman. West End Blues (Victor). 
Newman, trumpet; Freddie Greene, gui- 
tar. : 


Ha! Ha! have to give him five. 
That’s crazy—it’s a crazy record. I’ve 
got to buy that myself. The solos on 
that are very good. The band itself is 
in good shape — whoever’s playing. 
Sounded like Dizzy on trumpet. The 
guitar was very good, good break. It 
could be this white boy who recorded 
with me—Steve Jordan. 


10. Count Basie-Joe Williams, My Baby Just 
Cares for Me (Verve); arr. Buddy Breg- 
man. 


I don’t know. That sounded like 
Willie Mays to me—no, not Willie 
Mays, I mean Billy May! It’s a good 
tune and the singer is very good. His 
variations are in good taste. A good, 
relaxed beat behind and a good ar- 
rangement. Four stars. 


11. Louis & Ella, /'m Puttin’ All My Eggs in 
One Basket (Verve). 


You don’t even have to ask me 
about that one. You know what Pops 
and Ella are doing! Hear how she 
phrases that—sounds like a horn when 
she comes in there—screamin’. She’s 
something! That’s a very good one 
rhythm, solo, and of course the sing- 
ing is superb because that’s Pops and 
Ella and they’re two favorites. Five 
on that. 
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Strictly Ad Lib 
(Continued from Page 6) 
Chicago 
JAZZ, CHICAGO -STYLE: The 
Dukes of Dixieland are in charge 
of things at the Blue Note. They'll 
depart Jan. 22 to make way for the 
arrival of the Count Basie band, 
which will remain until Feb. 2. 
Teddy Wilson’s trio and singer Joya 
Sherrill open at the Note on Feb. 5 
for two weeks, with Gerry Mulligan’s 


group and the Leon Sash quartet set 
to follow, beginning Feb. 19... Ralph 
Sutton is recreating the sounds of carly 
jazz piano at the London House. Jo- 
nah Jones brings his group to the 
London House on Jan. 29. On Feb. 
19, Carmen Cavallaro arrives for a 
four-week stay . . . Comic George 
Mattson and the Smith Twins are at 
Mister Kelly’s. Dick Marx and John- 
ny Frigo continue as the Monday- 
Tuesday house group, with Marty Ru- 
benstein’s trio taking over the rest of 
the week. 





“make mine MAGNATOWE eee 


a 
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...says Harry Babasin of the famous ‘Jazz Pickers” 


Harry Babasin, outstanding jazz bass and cello artist and former member of the 
nation’s leading bands has formed his own group, “The Jazz Pickers” and is gaining 
prominent r nition on the West Coast. Harry, who has earned a place on all the 
national popular music polls has been associated with Woody Herman, Benny Good- 
man Sextet, Gene Krupa, Charlie Barnett, Stan Kenton and Bob Crosby. 





Harry's own group “The Jazz Pickers” is built around an integrated sound of pizzicato 
cello and guitar. The problem has been to find an amplifier which has sufficient 
power to amplify both instruments while independently intermixing the two sounds 
to project the full musical effect of the arrangement. 


When recording for Mercury under the Emarcy label, Harry stated “that the Magna- 
tone 280 amplifier with Stereo-Vibrato*, now enables us to achieve the desired 
balance of the cello and guitar we have been looking for.” 


*pat. pending 


for free catalog write: 


MAGNA ELECTRONICS CO. 


DEPT. 103 
INGLEWOOD, CALIF. 
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The Chain Gang, a Dixieland group 
with an Arthur Godfrey Talent Scout 
show reference, is at the Preview 
Lounge. Upstairs, the Modern Jaz 
room has come to life sporadically re- 
cently, with Bob Scobey’s group mak- 
ing a weck’s visit and Tom Hilliard’s 
modern-sounding octet working on 
Friday and Saturday . . . The Jewel 
Box review is in progress at Robert’s 
show club. Lionel Hampton has been 
booked for a return visit to Roberts, 
for the week of May 16 . . . Ramsey 
Lewis’ trio and Pat Moran’s group, 
with singer Bev Kelly, continue to 
share the spotlight at the Cloister inn 
. .. Herbie Mann will be at the Stage 
lounge through the middle of the 
month . . . Slim Gaillard, after vout- 
ing at the Blue Note, continued his 
Chicago stay at the Sutherland lounge 
.. . Art Hodes has rejoined the band 
at Jazz Ltd. 


TV TIDBITS: Several local tal- 
ents previously mentioned in these 
pages won Arthur Godfrey Talent 
Scout shows, during Godfrey’s recent 
two week visit. Singer-guitarist Frank 
D’Rone spent two weeks on Godfrey’s 
morning show. A Dixieland group 
that included pianist Ed Higgins and 
trombonist Dave Remington also 
starred on the show . . . CBS staff 
vocalist Pat Scott, after trying to break 
her contract in order to join her hus- 
band in New York, has changed her 
mind, temporarily, and will remain at 
the station. 


ASSORTED SHORTS: Pianist 
Dick Marx will head for New York 
this month to record a four-piano LP 
for Coral. Marx, Hank Jones, Eddie 
Costa, and Johnny Costa will cut the 
LP with a 26-piece studio band .. . 
Gus Allen and John Pope have 
changed the location of their Fire- 
house Dixieland concerts to the But- 
terfield Firehouse on Butterfield road 
(Route 56) just west of Route 83 in 
Villa Park. Lined up for future ap- 
pearances are the Salty Dogs on Jan. 
11 and the Dukes of Dixieland on 
Feb. 9 . . . Harry Gray, president of 
the Negro AFM Local 208 here, re- 
cently was reelected to that post with- 
out opposition . . . That was Vernel 
Fournier on drums, not Robert Barry 
as reported here, with Eddie Baker’s 
trio at the recent Jazz Unlimited ses- 





sion at the Modern Jazz room .. . 
Jack Tracy, Down Beat’s executive 
editor, has resumed teaching his jazz 
course at Columbia college, 207 S. 
Wabash. 

ADDED NOTES: Ella Fitzgerald 
and Sam Levenson are at the Chez 
Paree. Gordon MacRae debuts at the 
Chez on Jan, 31 for two weeks. . . 
Jaye P. Morgan and her brothers head 
the bill at the Empire room, with Nel- 
son Eddy returning Jan. 23 for six 
weeks . . . Jack E. Leonard returns 
to the Black Orchid on Jan 24 for two 
weeks. Johnny Mathis has been book- 
ed for a return to the club in April 
. . . Flamenco guitarist William Tex- 
ter, a Chicagoan who studied guitar 
in Mexico from Spanish guitarist Paco 
Millet, is at Easy Street nightly . . . 
They say that Tots Dower is thinking 
of going back into show business. 


Hollywood 

JAZZNOTES: A blockbusting bill 
comprising the Stan Kenton band, 
Nat Cole, June Christy and the Four 
Freshmen drew almost 4,000 fans to 
Stan’s whoop-de-doo opening at the 
Balboa Rendezvous. Looks like the 
old innovator will be able to keep the 
joint swinging through the winter. 

Morris Levy’s deal to sell Roulette 
Records to 20th Century-Fox did a 
floperoo . . . The Terry Gibbs quartet 
opened the 6th at Sonny’s Lounge in 
Denver. 

Pianist Don Friedman bade adieu 
to his native west coast Dec. 18; 
hopped a freight for the Apple where 
he’ll domicile from now on . . . Bob 
Crosby brought Bobcats Eddie Miller, 
Moe Schneider, Matty Matlock, John- 
ny Best, Morty Corb and Jack Sper- 
ling into the Cocoanut Grove last 
month for a wee bit of nostalgia. 

NITERY NOTES: For the first 
time in eight years, there’s music seven 
nights a week all winter at the Light- 
house, where the Bud Shank quartet 
plays the Monday and Tuesday off- 
nights for Howard Rumsey’s All-Stars. 

The Billy Williams quartet drew 
fans aplenty to the Peacock Lane. 
(Mostly letter carriers, of course.) 
Woody Herman comes in the 10th 
for one week, followed by Ellington 
the 31st . . . June Christy currently at 
her favorite club in L.A., the Crescen- 
do, where owner Gene Norman now 
serves dinners and has dropped all 
covers. 

Due to the SRO opening of Terri 
Lester’s Jazz Cellar with the Buddy 
Collette quintet onstand, Terri has 


ensconced the reedman’s group as 
permanent house band to alternate 
with featured guest stars. The new 
spot, soon to be enlarged, is now 
open Thursday, Friday, Saturday and 
Sunday afternoons. 

Herb Geller’s combo welcomed ’58 
to The Digger in east L.A.; Carl 
Perkins was skedded to debut his own 
group there the 10th and llth... 
Thrush Fran Warren knocked the old 
year on its silly ear at the Statler’s 
toney Terrace Room in a belting 
three-weeker. 


ADDED NOTES: The Count Basie 
band played the heavy role on Jerry 
Lewis’ show from Hollywood the 27th 
. . . Bob Crosby is definitely trying to 
get out of his CBS pact so he can 
essay the telerole of Pete Kelly, cor- 
netist, for the projected Jack Webb 
vidfilm series. 


Mel Torme cut a fine LP caper 
for Tops Records, the $1.49 super- 
market label. Vibist Vic Feldman tells 
us he’ll feature a new composition by 
English bassist Kenny Napper on his 
first Contemporary LP to be cut this 
month . . . Tom Riley, whose Inn- 
keepers are still booting it at the 
Hermosa Inn, inked a personal man- 
agement scroll with Anne Cronland. 


TAILGATE: Cock an ear at the | 
witching hour for Jack Rose’s new | 


radio show, The Voice of Jazz, over 
KBLA, Burbank, (1490 kc) Monday 
through Saturday from midnight till 
three ayem. 


—tynan 


San Francisco 
Johnny Mathis had a special day 
in his honor with a proclamation by 
the mayor and a street parade when 
he came home for Christmas .. . 
Skip Carmel took his Jazz Diplomats 
group in to the Jazz Showcase for a 
month opening the last week of 1957 
. . . George Shearing signed for 10 
days in the Black Hawk in February, 
his first date at the club in several 
years. Also inked in for January and 
February dates are Stan Getz and 
LaVern Baker . . . Virgil Gonzalves 
lectured and gave a demonstration in 
modern jazz before the Alameda high 
school recently . . . Pony Poindexter 
is now featured with the band at 
Bop City with Eddie Kahn on bass 
.. . Sol Weiss off to New York to cut 
another Elliott Lawrence album for 
Fantasy. 
—talph j. gleason 
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Harry James 


(Continued from Page 17) 

Harry is highly enthusiastic about 
the October European tour. “The 
whole tour was just sensational. Those 
audiences, they were simply wonder- 
ful. So intelligent about music, so ap- 
preciative. You know, they treat jazz 
as an art form there—and when we'd 
play some of our swingin’ things, 
they'd raise the roof. Why, they even 
applauded good ensemble playing. 
Can you imagine an American audi- 
ence doing that? I don’t think so. 

“Far as I could see, the Europeans 
are much more advanced, much more 
intelligent about jazz than are Ameri- 
cans. Their music mentality is on a 
much higher level. They know when 
they hear good music and they re- 
spond to it accordingly. 

“Vienna was the greatest, audience 
wise. We played three concerts there 
and they all sold out. A fourth was 
originally scheduled, but we had to 
cancel it. I’ve no doubt that if we 
could’ve played it, the house would 
have been jammed again.” 

Italy, too, was a triumph for the 
James band. Harry told of one tele- 
cast they did which followed the 
Italian version of the $64,000 Ques- 
tion. They did the show from the 
Turin studios and held an audience 
of three or four million on a nation- 
wide network. “Some friends of mine 
watched the show in Rome. They said 
that when we’d finish a number the 
viewers around them would applaud 
wildly. Can you imagine? Applauding 
a television show I tell you, 
they're too much over there.” 

One country skipped by the James 
band was England, “. . . because they 
didn’t want us. Now they’re scream- 
ing for us, and we're going over again 
next September.” 

In April, Harry and the band are 
booked to play the British West In- 
dies. Grinning, Harry comments, 
“That’s a switch. They send us all 
their calypso singers; now, in return, 
they're going to hear a big American 


| band.” 


It has been a long road from Har- 
ry’s days as a circus kid to leading 
international tours with one of the 
best bands in the business. Born prac- 
tically under the big top, he spent his 
first 14 years in a circus environment. 


A Georgian by birth, Harry was 
born in Albany on March 15, 1916. 


When the circus was quartered for 
the winter in either Beaumont or 
Houston, Texas (he doesn’t remember 
which), he began studying trumpet at 
the age of 10. His father, circus band 
director and trumpet teacher, was the 
first to get him interested in a horn. 

For four years he played with local 
bands around the two cities where the 
circus made its winter quarters. Then, 
when he was 14, he left home to tour 
with Joe Gills’ band from St. Louis, 
Mo. Arranging for the Gill band was 
a youngster named Gordon Jenkins; 
on piano was Peck Kelly. 

“Y’know, Peck’s home was in Hous- 
ton and he was very reluctant to 
travel. He’d much rather stay around 
his home town, playing in local joints, 
than go on the road and maybe make 
some pretty good money.” Reflective- 
ly, Harry continued, “Yeah, that was 
the famous Peck Kelly . .. And 
y know, he was every bit as great as 
they said.” 


Harry’s first introduction to jazz, 
and his first idol, was Louis Arm- 
strong. “Some guy in Beaumont,” he 
recalled, “had a few of Louis’ records. 
Myself and another fellow from the 
band went over to his place and 
listened to records like J Got Rhythm, 
Shine, and Lazy River. Those were 
pretty big for Louis at the time. This 
was about 1934 or °35. Those records 
knocked me out at the time, and 
Louis has always remained my favorite 
trumpet player. 

“In those days, a young trumpeter 
interested in playing jazz had either 
of two directions to go: Beiderbecke 
or Armstrong. I chose Louis’ way. I 
liked it better. 

“This is not putting down the way 
Bix played; I enjoyed him and his 
school of playing very much indeed. 
But the Armstrong style appealed to 
me more, that’s all. Another trumpet 
player I admired very much was Bun- 
ny Berigan. And, of course, Muggsy.” 


After two years with the bands of 
the Old Phillips Friars, Logan Han- 
cock, and Herman Waldman, Harry 
joined Ben Pollack when he was 16. 
He made his first recording with Pol- 
lack, Deep Elm, a Dave Matthews 
tune, cut in September, 1936. 


“A little after that first record,” 
Harry continues, “Irv Goodman heard 
me play and told Benny about me. 
This was pretty funny, because I 
didn’t know it then but I was going 





to be the guy who'd take Irv’s place 
ed for in the Goodman band.” 
mt or 


According to James, his biggest 
1ember 


| thrill with Goodman came one night 
upet at early in 1938 when the band did | 
s band battle with Chick Webb’s aggrega- | 
fas the tion. “The stand was really small and 
horn. | we didn’t have room for our music | 
h local | stands. So, we had to play the parts | 
ere the pa ee: from memory. This made a big im- 
Then, : pression on Webb’s musicians, because 
o tour in those days the only bands that did 
Louis, without stands were colored bands. 
id was Well, after that night we never used 
snkins; the stands again. This was damn hard 14m -1°) 4. 
DON WHITAKER to do, too, because all the trumpet 
ae ae CE parts were split up and kept changing 
tbh with every number. But from that 
round scant st a > ari time on, we really felt we were play- 
joints, ss ed | ing in the greatest band in the coun- 
> make seheuie aie Wea wy: 
ective- oi shea aa waa 2 Other bands that “. . . had the | 
at waa a a ss sce Se 3 | same thought and feel as we did,” 
. And peas pity e = | considers James, were those of Jim- | 
reat as SERA fe | mie Lunceford, Count Basie (“. 
:" when he had guys like Herschel Evans | 
and Lester Young”) and The Woody 
| Herman band which included Sonny | 
Berman and Bill Harris. In passing, 
James recalled that he used to sit in 
with the Basie band at the Famous | 
Door during its first New York ap- | 
pearance. 


jazz, 


> he 
cords. 
m the 


A nagging thorn in Harry’s side to 
this day is the reaction of many jazz 
critics when he began to hit with | 
commercially popular records such as 
Sleepy Lagvon, Ciribiribin, and You | 
Made Me Love You. 

npeter “Through the years,” says he with 
pe rae : not inconsiderable heat, e. played 
Pere . only those tunes I really liked. The 
ay. I trouble with some of the so-called 
‘ jazz critics is that they remembered 
only the ballads; they forgot all the 
Ca ae f great jazz things we did. They closed 
ad his f their ears to Duke’s and Kenton’s bal- 
lads, but when we happened to be 
successful with a few, they put us 
down. This hacks me. After all,” he | 
continued animatedly. “what is jazz | 
but what you yourself want to hear? | 
[t's a personal opinion, a personal | 
Han- se | preference, that’s all.” 
Harry 
as 16. 
h Pol- 
tthews 


ndeed. 
led to 
umpet 
s Bun- 
ggsy.” 


Harry has very little personal pref- 
erences in music, he admits. “Just so 
it’s good and the guys playing it are 
sincere, Now, I don’t particularly go 
for Lawrence Welk’s style of music, 
but you want to know one of the chief 
reasons for his success? Welk believes 
that what he plays is the greatest 
music in the world!” 
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FULLERTON. CALIFORNIA 
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MUSIC °58 


Down Beat's Music Annual 


A music “reference” book for anyone interested in music . . . with a complete chronology 
of the year in music, Outstanding features on the year's development in Jazz, Classics, 
Pop, Recording and Hi Fidelity, Pages and pages of pictures. New exclusive feature: “The 
Best Jazz Record of the Year,” chosen by the Down Beat record reviewing staff. 

... @t your newsstand or by mail order from Down Beat .. . $1.00 





2001 Calumet Ave. Chicago 16, Ill. 
copy(ies) of Music ‘58; | enclose $....... 











“THE END" 


e TONE 
e BEAUTY 
e PERFORMANCE 


JACK COSTANZO MOD! 
Model #298 — $65.00 


Played by the top 
Latin & Jazz Recording Artists 


Valje Drums & 3314 Sunset Bivd. ® Los Angeles 26, California 











A new 2 year course being offered in all instruments. 
Courses being taught by the finest jazz artists in the midwest. 
Registration NOW open. 

For Information Write: 


Rizzo School of Music 


20 E. Jackson, Chicege 4, Ul. or phone WA 2-1385 
formerly at 306 S$. Wabash Rizzo School of Music Is Approved for Veterans’ Korean Bill 














TRY YW-W  ovruM 
HEADS 


YOU'LL LIKE ‘EM 


HAVE *“‘LOOSENING”’ 
PROBLEM? 
ARE YOU AFRAID YOUR HEADS 
WILL GET WET? 
BUY NEW NATURAL SKIN 
{NOT PLASTIC) HEADS 
THEY ARE WATER-WEATHER PROOF! 
YET COST LESS THAN 
CONVENTIONAL 
LIST PRICE 
12” to 16” Mtd. Batter, 
Snare or Tom-Tom.§ 5.00 ea. 
17” and 18” Mtd. Batter 
and Snare Tenor...$ 7.50 ea. 


20” to 30” Mtd. Bass. .$15.00 ea. 


ALL HEADS ARE MOUNTED ON 
WOOD HOOPS TO FIT 
ALL NAME DRUMS. 


WHITE EAGLE RAWHIDE MFG. CO. 
1652 N. Throop Street 
Chicago 22, Illinois 


THE NEW SOUND IN CYMBALS 


Me oes 


SEE YOUR DEALER 
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Don Jacoby 


(Continued from page 13) 


“You need 10 percent ability to 
play and 90 percent luck — having 
people who know you help you into 
the spot. But that 10 percent is just 
as important as the 90 percent,” he 
says. 

“T feel that staff work is wonderful 
security for a good home and family 
life, as long as the job lasts. It’s a 
wonderful job in Chicago, particu- 
larly so in terms of financial gain 
and lack of pressure. And although 
I’ve never worked for a bad boss, one 
of the greatest is mine at CBS, Caesar 
Petrillo. 


“I feel that there is one danger, 
however—the feeling of complacency 
without being aware of it. Like wak- 
ing up and finding you’re not making 
it by present standards. When some- 
one says I’m good, but dated, I'll 
quit. That’s why I dig everyone who 
comes to town. 


“I remember once, when I was 
asked to return to ABC, I said ‘no’ 
and waited for them to break the 
door down. In 4% months no one 
even knocked. So I'd like to tell some 
of the youngsters that you’re only as 
good as that last note you played. 
When you feel complacent, look 
around the corner. There’ll be some 
little cat who can cut you to ribbons. 
So if you’ve been blessed with talent, 


strive.” 


Members of the out-group occa- 
sionally say that the staff job isn’t a 
challenge. Jacoby disagrees. 

“Many times we play dated ar- 
rangements in the studio, but I be- 
lieve the way we play today we can 
do a better job on it than when it 
was written. All your desires can’t be 
fulfilled in a studio, because such de- 
sires are too broad. However, you can 
get a feeling of self satisfaction and 
accomplishment by doing your best 
on what’s in front of you.” 

His most recent complementary en- 
deavor is in the music education field. 
He makes approximately 120 appear- 
ances each year for the Conn Co.,, 
serving as primary clinician for the 
company from Alaska to Mexico. 

“Contrary to monetary motivation, 
it’s a wonderful thing to see a com- 
pany like Conn do more than just 
want to make a buck,” he says. “If I 
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told you what they’re spending, you 
wouldn’t believe it. It’s a kind of de- 
clared dividend by the company to 
the music business.” 

Jacoby manages to make an assort- 
ment of record sessions, too. He has 
been a part of the band on two of 
Chubby Jackson’s dates for Argo. He 
cut four sides under his own name 
for Coral. He was a member of the 
band on a recent Jeri Southern ses- 
sion. Right now, he’s negotiating for 
an LP to illustrate various aspects of 
trumpet playing. 

Although his Waukegan home is 
populated by the Jacoby family, which 
includes sons Mike, 13; John, 10, and 
Bill, 6, it’s frequently populated by 
invited “guests” as well, when Jacoby 
invites young trumpeters to reside 
with him and study. 

“I haven’t charged for a lesson in 
10 years,” he says. “All it costs them 
is carfare. Some of them, who come 
from Canada, live with us. Once a 
few guys called for a lesson, came up, 
and stayed for 7% months. Now 
when I come home and tell Doris 
I’ve heard a kid play, she says, ‘Oh, 
no, not again.’” 

Jacoby devotes considerable time to 
his work as a clinician and instructor, 
because he feels that the future of the 
music business will be determined by 
the availability of qualified instructors. 

“Guys are starving in Chicago, when 
there is a desperate need for profes- 
sional instructors. Who can instruct 
better than a professional musician? 
I’m going to strive forever to make 
the educational people feel an obliga- 
tion to develop professionals, as well 
as teachers, because where else will 
they come from?” he says. 

“I feel strongly about the music 
business. We have to find a salve to 
cure the rash that’s infected the busi- 
ness. The salve would be complete 
faith in the business by the musicians 


themselves. Through constant endeav- |’ 


or, they can preserve it. 

“As far as I’m concerned, I’d like 
to play professionally as long as I can. 
I think the horn will get tired of me 
before I get tired of it. My horn is 
part of my life. Who could give up 
their children? I’ll work to develop 
young musicians and try to put back 
into the business what it has given 
me,” he says. 

And as a concluding shout, he says, 
“God, what a great business!” 

From his side of the fence it is. 


(Advertisement) 











Dear Virginia: 


Yes, there is a school of jazz. 

A few years ago I wouldn’t have 
blamed you for thinking such a 
thing was an impossibility; but the 
fact is that the Berklee School of 
Music has pioneered in the field of 
jazz education and training ever 
since its inception in 1945. I can’t 
blame you for not knowing about it, 
because it’s only in the past couple 
of years that Lawrence Berk, the 
executive director of the school, has 
succeeded in attracting for it the 
nation-wide public attention it has 
always deserved. 

Don’t worry about having to 
work under a 
formal- 
ized, dictatori- 
al lecture sys- 
tem; on the 
contrary, you 
will find an 
easy, informal 
relation- 
ship between 
students and 
faculty in all 
the classrooms 
at Berklee. 

If you want to become a well- 
trained musician, able to perform 
or arrange or even to do some 
teaching yourself, the Berklee 
School is your answer. And in case 
you’re concerned with any inferi- 
ority feelings about feminine musi- 
cians, don’t forget that for the past 
two years a young lady named To- 
shiko has been studying at Berklee. 

I think if there were no other 
evidence of the school’s qualifica- 
tions than the tremendous advances 
made by Toshiko both as pianist 
and composer, this would be guaran- 
tee enough of the advisability of in- 
vesting your time there. 

No, Virginia, I won’t guarantee 
that the Berklee School or any other 
school is a passport to genius; but 
if you have any real interest and 
talent, it can be a visa that will cer- 
tainly open up many doors for you. 

If you desire further informa- 
tion or a catalog, I would suggest 
that you write directly to Mr. Law- 
rence ‘Berk, director of the Berklee 
School of Music, at 284 Newbury 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 
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perspectives 
By Ralph J. Gleason 


@ Every year since I began writing 
a regular jazz column in the San 
Francisco Chronicle in 1950, Christ- 
mastime has brought a number of in- 
quiries from parents and friends of 
jazz fans, as well as from young jazz 
fans themselves concerning books on 
jazz. 

Recently two teenage high school 
students wrote me that they had be- 
come interested in jazz (after serving 
a sentence with rock ’n’ roll) and 
wanted to learn more about it. What 
books, they asked, could they get to 
tell them? 

Well, the average public library 
may not carry a shelf of jazz books, 
but there are a number of varying de- 
grees of excellence, which can and 
will (if read intelligently) provide a 
curious fledgling with a fairly well- 
rounded background of the music and 
the names and numbers of the prin- 
cipal players. 

The first two books I always recom- 
mend are Barry Ulanov’s The History 
of Jazz in America (Viking) and 





Marshall Stearns’ The Story of Jazz 
(Oxford). These books are in print, 
available at bookstores or on order, 
and give a good, substantial and rea- 
sonably straightforward account of 
what this music is all about, where it 
came from, etc. 

As an absolutely invaluable refer- 
ence work and general handbook of 
the field, I recommend Leonard 
Feather’s Encyclopedia of Jazz (Ho- 
rizon). Nowhere else is there such an 
amazing assortment of information on 
jazz in a form that is easy to get at. 
Feather’s book is expensive ($10), but 
it is one of the best made books of 
recent years and worth the price. The 
biographical section alone is indispen- 
sable and there is a good capsule his- 
tory of jazz, plus other textual matter 
of interest to jazz fans. 

Then, for a little less of the schol- 
arly and more of the romantic side of 
jazz (which is a major part of its at- 
traction) there’s Hear Me Talkin’ 
Ya by Nat Hentoff and Nat Shapiro 
(Rinehart) in which the musicians 
tell their own stories in their own 
words, for which there is no sweet 
substitute. This and Jazzmen (Har- 
court, Brace) by Charles Edward 


Smith and Fred Ramsey, which is 
out of print but occasionally avail- 
able in the bookstores, are the sort 
of books one can browse through over 
and over for years. 

Then there’s Keepnews and 
Grauer’s A Pictorial History of Jazz 
(Crown), which has some fascinating 
pictures and a good summary of tra- 
ditional jazz, and the new Jazzmakers 
(Rinehart) as source books for bio- 
graphical data and studies of indi- 
vidual men. Condon and Gehman’s 
Treasury of Jazz (Dial) is a fat col- 
lection of jazz writing which is ex- 
cellent background information, too. 

These are just a few of the books: 
my own shelf has almost a hundred 
separate items. Beware Rex Harris’ 
pocketbook on jazz, The Story of Jazz, 
avoid Longstreet’s falacious and ques- 
tionable The Real Jazz Old and New 
(frankly, I don’t believe this guy ever 
did the research he said he did). 

There are several excellent (in one 
way or another) biographies—Mr. Jel- 
ly Roll by Alan Lomax (Grove) ; The 
Trouble with Cinderella, Artie Shaw 
(Farrar) and Lady Sings the Blues by 
Billie Holiday. And there’s Arm- 
strong’s autobiography, Satchmo. 








NEW DIRECTIONS IN JAZZ PIANO 

Page after page of interesting harmonic inno- 
vations, new styles and techniques to give 
fresh, modern ideas to the pianist $1.25 
INNOVATIONS IN 

FULL CHORD TECHNIQUE 

Don't let playing chords tie you up in knots. 
This complete book illustrates how Brubeck, 
Shearing, Tristano use the full chord technique 
—parallel, block, whole tone, minor $1.25 
PIANO ORIGINALS BY THE GREAT SCOTT 
You heard these on Bethlehem Records. Now 
every note is on paper for you $1.25 
HAL SCHAEFER IN THE JAZZ WORK SHOP 
—6 brilliant piano transcriptions direct from 
his new RCA Victor album $1.25 
CHORDS AND PROGRESSIONS. VOLUMES |! 
& 2.—Theory made easy! Learn Popular, Mod- 
ern, Chromatic, Deceptive, Substitute and 
“Blues'' progressions so essential for the mod- 
ern musician $1.25 each 
DAVE BRUBECK'S PIANO WORKS — tran- 
scribed from his latest recordings so you can 
play them too. The first printed examples 
of the Brubeck creative style and improvisa- 
tions—Volumes | and I! $2.00 each 
JAZZ ORIGINALS FOR ALTO SAX BY 

HAL McKUSICK 


tor's brightest jazz star. Exactly as he re- 
corded them $1.25 
CHARLIE PARKER'S YARDBIRD ORIGINALS 

Any alto sax man can take off on these origi- 
nal solos and ad-lib—exactly as recorded by 
Parker. Includes piano accompaniment... .$1.25 


AL COHN'S RECORD SOLOS FOR SAX _ 
from his A records come these transcriptions 
for tenor 

AL COHN'S $ JAZZ WORKSHOP FOR 
SAX—this prodigious tenor man with four great 
arrangements saceding excerpts from EAST 
COAST JAZZ SCENE $1.25 
CHAS. PARKER‘ $ BEBOP SOLOS FOR ALTO 
SAX—exciting new sounds: a must ~~. = 
men. Jazz in the Parker tradition 





BE A MODERNIST ON 


Ten great progressive jazz solos by RCA Vic- ° 





SUPER SOUNDS SIMPLIFIED—The systems of 
Schillinger, Schoenberg and Hindemith er'd 
made practical as applied to Jazz, AD LIB 
Blues, Arranging, etc., only $1.25 
ENCYCLOPEDIA OF CHORDS — A reference 
book with over 1000 chords used in modern 
music. Every musician needs one. $1.25 
EAR TRAINING AND SIGHT READING—How 
to develop absolute pitch, sight singing and 
ear training for all voices and instruments. 
Dr. ae ona 1.25 
JAZZBO COLLINS Paes THE 

EAST Coast NAzz SCEN 


Six arrangements for oe combos in one 
oant Composed and arranged by such stars 
: Manny Albam, Don Elliot, etc....only $1.25 
AZZ DUETS 
Dixieland, Bop, Jazz, Cool sounds—they're ail 
in this big book, Name yo instrument, treble 
clef only. Vols. | and $1.25 each 
ROCK ‘N’ ROLL—12 swine ORIGINALS 
The audience wants it . . so play it! 12 
original hits like Stompin’ Round, Rock Candy, 
etc. Parts for - &. Eb, C instruments and 
trombone in one $1.25 each 
LEARN TO WRITE PROGRESSIVE SOUNDS 
New sounds through harmony, melody, !2 tone 
technic and rhythm, plus 6 modern jazz works. 
Music of the future 25 
SHORTY ROGERS' JAZZ THEMES FOR Pi- 
ANO. Seven progressive jazz solos as recorded 
on Victor records only $1.25 
JOHNNY SMITH'S AID TO TECHNIC 
This great Guitarist shows how to acquire dex- 
festive spent and complete control i the 
inger 
JO} NNY Smitii GUITAR INTERPRETATIONS 
Take your pick, but you must know the mod- 
ern guitar sounds. This book shows you how. 
bn! | and II $1.25 each 
Y WHITE: S$ 10 ORIGINALS FOR 
MODERN GUITAR 
mond modern harmony and progressive har- 
ionic devices. Professional material .25 
ARTISTRY IN TECHNIQUE FOR 
MODERN GUITAR 


ser mg your technique and fingering. Play 


Rush Your oll — a post card willdo @ Postage paid on prepaid orders 
SEND FOR FREE LIST — MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
Cc. ©. D. Service on Two Books or More 
Send for Our New Listing for Small Combos 
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YOUR INSTRUMENT 
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all the difficult passages in modern music 
with ease $1.25 
COOL SOUNDS OF MILES DAVIS—milestone 
in modern jazz; the new sounds with ad-lib 
choruses exactly as he recorded them. Cool 
jazz. Volumes | & 2 $1.25 each 
HOW TO IMPROVISE 
Complete control of the subtle sounds is yours 
in everything you play from Dixieland to Latin 
for all instruments 
NEW! SHELLY MANNE DRUM FOLIO 
The original drum parts exactly as written for 
and played by SHELLY MANNE. ‘N Now you can 
read and hear the same drum parts at the 
same time! Special recording by Shelly Manne 
included free. It's loaded with new ideas and 
techniques for the modern drummer. 

Complete, $2.50 
DRUMCRAFT — the modern approach for the 
dance drummer . faking, reading, Latin 
beat, Dixieland - correct use of acces- 
sories . . . commercial drumming, etc...$1.25 


A COURSE IN MODERN HARMONY — Begins 
where old fashioned books end . - basic 
foundation for the study of arranging....$1.25 
AD-LIB—Basic instruction in the art of creating 
AD LIB choruses. TAKE-OFFS and improvising. 
Includes ANALYZED AD LIB choruses on 24 
Standards only $1.25 
DANCE BAND ARRANGING 
A new modern book by Dr. Deutsch containing 
all the new styling, technics, devices, etc. 
Become a topnotch arranger 
SUPER CHORDS SIMPLIFIED, by Dr. Deutsch. 
Contains counterpoint, improvisation, modula- 
tion, every chord and progression in modern 
SN: ORs Sadse i ocnsxcdscatiscened price $1.50 
MUSICAL PSYCHOLOGY — How to arrange 
for radio, TV, theatre, ballet, etc. Film back- 
ground music principles explained and il- 
lustrated. Dr. Maury Deutsch.......... 1.00 
DR. DEUTSCH SYSTEM OF MUSICAL COm- 
POSITION—Extended tonality, form and style, 
music in 4 dimensions, etc., for the arranger 
with limited time for study 3.00 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


30c PER WORD — MINIMUM CHARGE $4.50 


DEADLINE: 20 days prior te 
“on sale" date of issue. 


Remittance must accompany copy 
Count Name, Address, City and State 


Box Number Service, 50c Extra 














ARRANGEMENTS 


5-PIECE COMBOS. Here, at last, the answer 
to arrangement problems. Modern, swinging, 
danceable arrangements especially written for 
trumpet, tenor plus rhythm. (Other combi- 
nations.) Easy reading, exciting. Combo Lead- 
ers say it’s a MUST. Start your Book NOW! 
Choices: Mo-E Po-E, Hey Sweets, Light by 
Night, Opus de Blues, My Kick, Melody So-O, 
Sound of Rain, Make Mine Nine, So Now, 
The Mood of You. Complete Arrangements, 
$3.00 each. Mail Check or Money Order to: 
MAC’S SOUNDS, 124 W. 90th St., New 
York 24, N. Y. Immediate delivery. 








COMBOS: New novelties, funny songs. Special 
material & double entendre items; also feature 
items for your girl singers with combos. You'll 
“WOW” your audiences with these. Write: 
Combo Music Supply, 104744 W. 52nd St., Los 
Angeles 37, Cal. 





DAVE PELLSTYLED arrangements for trumpet, 
trombone, tenor, alto-baritone, rhythm. B. 
__ Eberhart, Box 323, East Lansing, Michigan. 


SMALL BANDS!! Suesth, danceable, full sound- 
ing arrangements for Trumpet, Alto, Tenor, 
plus rhythm and Trumpet, Tenor, Trombone 
plus rhythm. Arranging Service, 24 Lincoln 
Ave., Pittsford, New York. 





OAVE PELL OCTET arrangements by Paich 
Rogers, Holman. Questions answered, Pell 
Mell Music, 6229 Wilkinson, No. Hollywood, 
Calif. 





DIXIELAND ARRANGEMENTS. Zep Meissner, 
5015 Biloxi, North Hollywood, California. 


CARTOONING 


“HOW TO MAKE MONEY WITH SIMPLE CAR- 
TOONS"'—-A book everyone who likes to draw 
should have. It is free; no obligation. Simply 
address Cartoonists’ Exchange, Dept. 1131, 
Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 


FOR SALE 


USED WHITE ORCHESTRA COATS SINGLE 
BREASTED $5. TUXEDO TROUSERS $4. KALE 
UNIFORMS, 1210 JEFFERSON, CHICAGO, ILL. 


MISCELLANEOUS _ 


WRITE SONGS?? Read “Songwriter’s Review” 
Magazine. 1650-DB Broadway, New York 19. 
25e copy; $2.50 year. 




















MUSIC COMPOSED for songs. Records made. 
Send iyries. Free Examination. Crown Music 
Company, 49-DB West 32 Street, New York 
Ci® 1. 





SONGWRITERS! Honest help, free 
songs recorded by Victor, Decca, MGM, and 
others. Dozens accepted by leading publishers. 
Music or lyries furnished, marketing 
ance. Jomar Music, 5880 Hollywood Blvd., 
Suite A, Hollywood 28, Calif. 

LEARN PIANO TUNING AND ‘REPAIRING aT 

HOME. WRITE KARL BARTENBACH, 1001 
WELLS ST., LAFAYETTE, INDIANA. 


advice. Our 


ASSist- 





SONGWRITERS! Let us help you. Write Holly- 
wood songwriters’ Bureau, 5880 Hollywood 
Bivd., Hollywood, California. 


SONGWRITERS, protect your ideas! Hold all 
songs, poems! Write for safe, correct pro- 
cedure. SONG SERVICE, Dept. DB, 3338 West 
56th St.. New York 19, N. Y. 


RECORDS 


“THE SOUND ROOM" Hollywood’s Modern 
Jazz Record Shop. 6021 Sunset Bivd., Holly- 
wood, Calif. Hollywood 5-3618. 
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Holzfeind 
(Continued from Page 10) 


and have made an indelible mark in 
American music—in bold writing.” 
Dave Bruspeck: “Dave thinks so 
naively, but sincerely, in things 
outside of music. In his music, he 
reflects that feeling. He is basic. He 
has the feeling of building a new 
west, the perennial pioneer on a pony 
express, determined to deliver the 


good 


mail.” 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF CoLoRED PEOPLE: 
“Somebody has to do the job; some- 
body has to do it. I think that anyone 
who arouses a people, however deli- 
cate the subject may be, will lead 
eventually to action which will rem- 
edy such a situation. Dave Brubeck 
wasn’t popular at first, either.” 


Jazz Trumpet 
(Continued from Page 16) 


Thad Jones, and Joe Wilder. Jones 
and Wilder have demonstrated that 
in tone and style they may well find 
a completely personal language. Joe 
Newman, who like Wilder and Thad 
has been heard with Basie, switched 
from bop to a mainstream style. An- 
other potent non-bopper is Ruby 
Braff, often likened to Buck Clayton. 

Lately some trumpet players have 
taken to doubling on the fluegelhorn, 
an instrument similar to the trumpet 
but slightly larger in appearance and 
fuller in sound. The fluegelhorn, heard 
in jazz as far back as 1936, when 
Joe Bishop played it in Woody Her- 
man’s band, today is most frequently 
used by Shorty Rogers, also from time 
to time by Roy Eldridge, Miles Davis, 
Quincy Jones, and others. 

In recent years the trumpet scene 
has been enriched by the addition to 
its ranks of a number of first-class 
performers overseas. Among the most 
talented are Sweden’s Rolf Ericson, 
who has divided his time between the 
U.S. and his native country; Bengt- 
Arne Wallin, heard on several inter- 
esting LPs; Humphrey Lyttleton, who 
waves the traditional banner in Eng- 
land and doubles as a witty and per- 
ceptive columnist for the London Mel- 
ody Maker; Jimmy Deuchar, an out- 
standing British modernist; Eddie 
Blair of the Ted Heath band; Bernard 
Hullin and Roger Guerin in France. 


FAMOUS WALTER STUART BOOKS 
10M . CREATE YOUR OWN ue 


ite see tentenitiel IN HARMONY. . 


528—SELF-INSTRUCTION IN POPULAR PIA- 
NO. Complete Beginners Course $1.50 

369—ADVANCED POPULAR PIANO COURSE. 
Chord System without bass clef $1.25 

492—PIANO INTROS, BREAKS, ENDINGS, 
RUNS $1 


521—MODERN CHORD TECHNIQUE ... 


FOR PIANO 


940—NEW CHORDS FOR STANDARD HITS. 
Exciting, different harmonizations $ 


376—MODERN CHORD PROGRESSIONS FOR 
PIANO $1 





o-eoen BLOCK CHORD PROGRES- 


ONS. Examples and exercises 
ma he. PIANO RUNS 
904—ASCENDING PIANO RUNS 
66—PROGRESSIVE PIANO 
TIONS 


354—MODERN CHORD APPLICATION. How to 
use fourth chords. 9th, 11th and 13th 
chords in modern jazz piano styling.... 

353—SINGLE NOTE IMPROVISATIONS. Aq-lib 
jazz phrases to fit the most used chord 
progressions 

364—LEFT HAND IDEAS FOR MODERN 
PIANIST and how to apply them 

980—MODERN JAZZ ACCOMPANIMENTS.... 

64—NEW CHORD STRUCTURES 

907—HOW TO REHARMONIZE SONGS 

a BUILT BY FOURTH oe oa 


nt a PIANO RUNS, 180 paneer ional 
runs on all chords .$1.0 


FOR ALL INSTRUMENTS 





506—STUART MUSICAL SLIDERULE. Four 
separate slide rules give all chords 
transposition and scales at a glance. 
Also 14. choices of harmonizing any 
melody note. Complete... . 75 














52—HOW TO HARMONIZE MELODIES... ..$1.00 
04—MODERN CHORD SUBSTITUTIONS.... .50 
959—SIGHT READING TECHNIQUE 
57—HOW TO MEMORIZE MUSIC 
16—HOW TO PLAY MODERN JAZZ 
365—AD-LIB JAZZ PHRASES. 1728 mod- 
ern two-measure jazz phrases to fit all 
chords 
902—PROGRESSIVE JAZZ PASSAGES 
371—MODERN BLUES STYLES 
372—NEW STYLE AD-LIB SOLOS 


47—IMPROVISING and HOT PLAYING. 
Hundreds of improvisation patterns shown 
on all chords 


58—BASS IMPROVISING BY CHORDS 
498—PLAYING BY CHORDS 
501—LESSONS IN AD-LIB PLAYING 
997—HOW TO TRANSPOSE AT SIGHT 
524—ENCYCLOPEDIA OF CHORDS 





MODERN JAZZ CHORUSES ON ALL FAMOUS 
STANDARDS AVAILABLE!—wWrite for Information 











Minimum Order $1.00—Money Back Guarantee 
FREE CATALOG OF 500 PUBLICATIONS 
PLEASE ORDER BY NUMBER 


WALTER STUART music studio inc. 
Box 514-F, Union, N. J. 

















e ORCHESTRATIONS 


e COMBO ORKS eBAND MUSIC 


e Musical Supplies 
For Free Catalog Write to 


TERMINAL 


MUSICAL SUPPLY, Inc. 


Dept. OB, 113 W. 48 St., N. Y. 36,N. Y 











AMOUS 
rmation 


uarantee 


For 8x10" autographed print 

of this picture, send 10¢ in coin 

to Gretsch, Dept. CH, to cover 
handling and mailing. 





Chico Hamilton plays Gretsch Drums 


tty an outfit like Chico plays, or specify your own set at your dealers. Write Gretsch, 
60 Broadway, Brooklyn 11, N. Y. for Diamond Jubilee drum catalog. (This is our 75th year.) 


Chico’s outfit, finished in “Péacock Sparkle”, contains: 20"x12” bass drum; 14”x5%”" snare; 12”x8", 14”x12” and 
14”218" tomtoms (single head); Gretsch-original disappearing bass drum spurs; Comet cymbal floor stand and 
other Gretsch accessories shown here. 





they play Selmer... 
they ranked high in the new Down Beat Poll 


(Top L fo R) Paul Desmond, First, Alto Sax; 
Larry & Les Elgart, Second, Dance Band; 
Stan Getz, First, Tenor Sax 


(Center L to R) Benny Goodman, Hall of Fame; 
Lee Konitz, Fourth, Alto Sax; 
Sonny Rollins, Second, Tenor Sax 


(Bottom L to R ) Tony Scott, Second, Clarinet; 
Zoot Sims, Third, Tenor Sax; 
Sonny Stitt, Third, Aito Sax 


ps 
Ps 
| 
Neate: 


r 

t FREE inustratea catalog describing all Selmer 
Play a Selmer —and ; band instruments. Saiieniahin so to 

' : 
you'll play better, too. i Selmer ELKHART, INDIANA, Dept. C-12 
Find out why-see 


eeeeseeewoseoad 


your Selmer dealer 
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